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PHOTO BY FIREMAN JOSEPH MARINO 
Newark Fire Capt. Robert Smith carries a woman down ladder 
from burning tenement at 525 18th Ave. Quick action by 
firefighters prevented injury to any of five families in house. Also 
on ladder, under spray from hose, is Firefighter Calvin Jones. 


El Cap. del Departamento de Bomberos, Robert Smith carga a 
una mujer por las escaleras durante el incendio en las residencias 
del 525 de la Ave. 18. La pronta acción del cuerpo de 
bomberos evitó el que hubiese lesionados entre las familias, 
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> City Budget Crunch: 


Jobs, School Aid Cut 


Like a lot of us these days, the City of 
Newark can't seem to make ends meet. But the 
city is forced by law to live within its means, 
and it can't just lean on a rich aunt or hide 
out from the bill collectors. 

And so, to balance a 1975 budget of $229 
million, the city administration has dropped 
some grim news on municipal employes and 
taxpayers. 

To stay out of the red this year, Mayor 
Kenneth A. Gibson has proposed these steps: 

—The laying-off of 433 city workers, mostly 
in Public Works and Health and Welfare, to 
save $17 million. It’s the first mass 
payroll-pruning since the Great Depression. 

—The slashing of another $17 million from the 
Newark Board of Education’s budget, coupled 
with urgent new appeals for state school aid. 

—The raising of property taxes by 29 points 
per $100 of assessment, or $58 a year on a 
$20,000 home. The new rate would be $8.89. 

In view of the national economic tailspin, 
there may be a sigh of relief the local crisis 
isn't more acute. But no one denies things 
could get even worse, since Trenton and 
Washington have their own fiscal woes and 
don’t seem eager to come to Newark’s rescue 
soon. 

The budget, submitted by Mayor Gibson to 
the City Council, is almost the same in total 


$3 Billion Would 


represents the bulk of all funds 


size as the 1974 budget, but includes major 
cuts for municipal and Board of Education 
needs. 


Gibson says the budget reflects three basic 
concerns: To maintain all essential services, to 
hold down the tax rate, and to minimize the 
loss of jobs. At the same time, he says the 
budget must take into account the rising 
salaries of city workers and the pressures of 
inflation, as well as the shrinkage of the city’s 
tax base and reduction in federal aid. 

The Mayor insists his administration had to 
take drastic steps to close an estimated gap of 
$35 million between anticipated income and 
costs for this year. The major steps were: 

A net reduction of 436 budgeted positions, 
including some that were already vacant, and a 
cut of $17 million in the city’s appropriation 
to the Newark Board of Education. The 
reduction in school funds was based on the 
hope that a new system of state school 
financing might increase aid to Newark, and a 
belief that the school system should cut its 
costs, too. 

The city’s financial situation could still be 
affected by unknown factors. These include 
action by the Council, which can increase or 
decrease any part of the budget; the exact size 
of the county and school budgets, which are 

ontinued on page 23 
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meetings, all in an effort to 


Inspector Stands Out 


By C. ALAN SIMMS 


In Newark’s application for 
$20 million through the Housing 
and Community Development 
Act of 1974, it states that the 
total doilar need for the state’s 
largest city is in “excess of $3 
billion.” 

This means Newark’s grani 
will be less than 1 per cent of 


slated for community 
development- i.e., adminstration 
and physical development — 
coming into the city this year. 
Given the reality of this 
predicament, Mayor Kenneth A, 
Gibson’s Policy and 
Development Office (MPDO), a 
“think tank” of city planners, 
has met with city, state and 


federal officials, and conducted 
five official citywide public 
meetings and six neighborhood 


the actual dollars needed to 
bring us up to par. In addition, 
the new federal money 


WAIT - WATCHERS 


Long, Slow Lines for Food Stamps 
By TOM SKINNER 


Each day the line of people in front of 1006 Broad St. gets longer 
and longer. It’s a sign of the times, and many local residents, who 
never dreamed of doing.such a thing until recently, have resigned 
themselves to coming early and staying late as applicants for the 
expanded New Jersey Food Stamp program. 

One cold morning, for example, a gray-haired black man with one 
leg showed up at the Broad Street center about 7:30. Waiting in line 
until his turn came two hours later, the man hobbled up to one of 
the interviewers seated at desks inside. The interviewer looked at his 
papers and snapped, “I’m sorry, mister, but you're at the wrong 
desk.” 

“Then where do J go?” the one-legged man asked meekly. 

“I guess you belong in that line down there,” the interviewer 
advised him, pointing to a long line far removed from her desk. 

The man just smiled and muttered, “Sometimes it don’t pay to 
get up in the morning.” 

As the nation’s economic picture becomes gloomier, overflow 
crowds at the local food stamp center are now routine. Still, there is 
much criticism that the food stamp program fails to reach all the 
people for whom it’s intended. 

Mrs. Abbie Stebbins of the Newark Family Service Bureau has 


requested the organization’s Social Issues Committee to look into 


the operation of the food stamp program. 

“To apply for food stamps,” she said, “is very discouraging. You 
have to be at the office in Newark at 6:30 a.m. and line up before 
the door. The doors open between 7:45 and 8 a.m. If you’re lucky, 
you get a number up to 100. On November 7th of last year, one man 
who was trying to get re-certification for stamps pulled a gun when 
the receptionist refused to acknowledge his request to see an 
interviewer.” 


State officials indicate, however, that a campaign to attract some ` 
150,000 eligible families to benefit from grocery subsidy was 
pe Ss SS : - Continued on page 22 


produce a beneficial and 
productive plan concentrating 
on specific areas of 
redevelopment in the city. 

Commenting on the final 
draft, Mayor Gibson says: “We 
are not talking about a “pie in 
the sky” concept. We are talking 
about attainable goals, that can 
be reached by integrating some 
existing programs and 
city-sponsored projects with 
state and federal efforts.” 

He adds: “We consider 
ourselves to be expediters in 
urban development. Our aim is 
to encourage development by 
putting in dollars where dollars 
from other resources are already 
going, and then monitor those 

-projects to insure their 
completion.” 

MPDO plans to concentrate 
On six areas: 

(1) In the OLD FIRST 
WARD, bounded by Clifton, 7th 
and Park Avenues and 
Broadway, the area from 
Rotunda Pool down 7th Avenue 
to Columbus Homes and across 
to Park Avenue will receive spot 
rehabilitation, land clearance 
and packaging. 

Officials state that a 

contractor is already in 

negotiation with the Newark 

Housing Authority to 
Continued on page 23 


PLACE THE FACE? 
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Do you know this man? You 
certainly will if you read 
Janice Newman’s personality 
story about him on page 5. 


Inspector Edward Williams, 


center, became the highest-ranking 


Black in the uniformed ranks of the Newark Police Department in 
a series of recent promotions. His career and his new book, “The 
First Black Captain,” are reported on page 6 of this issue. 


El Inspector Edward Williams, al centro, se convirtió en el oficial 


uniformado de la raza de color de más alto rango, durante una 
ceremonia reciente que el Departamento de la Policía de Newark 


celebró en la Alcaldía. 


PHOTO BY ROBERTA PFEIFER 


Concilio Continua Esfuerzos 
En Beneficio de los Hispanos 


Por RAUL DAVILA 

El Concilio Hispano de 
Emergencia de la ciudad de 
Newark continúa laborando en 
la consecución de beneficios 


para la comunidad 
Puertorriqueña e Hispana del 
municipio. 


Después de varías reuniones 
con la Comisión de Derechos 
Humanos, agencia que el 
Alcalde Kenneth A. Gibson 
nombrara como mediadora 
entre su oficina y el CHE, el 
Gabinete Ejecutivo de esta 
institución, encabezado ahora 
por el Licenciado Perseverando 
Miranda, trabaja al presente en 
un plan para establecer una 
Oficina de Asuntos 
Puertorriqueños e Hispanos en 
la Alcaldía. 

Nos dice el Sr. Miranda 


que, “las conversaciones se 
mantuvieron atascadas por 
algún tiempo, debido a cierta 
confusión con respecto a la 
definición del tipo de oficina 
que queremos establecer. 
Muchos creyeron que se 
trataba de un nuevo 
departamento municipal. Esto 
es totalmente erróneo. En 
ningún momento el CHE 


mencionó que la Oficina fuera 


un departamento más de la 
ciudad. Simplemente pedimos 
una Comisión o una Oficina, 
que responda directamente al 


Alcalde, tal como lo son la 
Oficina de Asuntos -de 
Ancianos, la Agencia de 
Servicios Juveniles, o la 


Comisión de Aparcamiento, 


Por otro. lado, muchos 
Continúa en la páxina 23 
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Firemen™ 


to the 


Rescue! mad.2a 


de. 


Photos by ROBERTA PFEIFER 


Some Newark firmen are busier than ever, and fires don't have much to 
do with it. They are the 52 officers and men of the new Emergency 
Medical Service, and these photos show some of their typical activities. 

With federal funds from the Mayor’s Policy and Development Office 
(MPDO), the Fire Department is taking over the ambulance service from 
N.J. College of Medicine. Some of the radio-equipped ambulances still 
but others are now based at four 


operate from Martland Hospital, 
scattered firehouses -- on Mt. Prospect Avenue, Mulberry Street, Sandford 


Avenue and Clinton Place. 


Fire Director John Caufield says the service is handling about 100 calls a 
day, including many for routine medical transportation. The response time 
be reduced further 


has been cut to 2-to-4 


minutes, 


ard can 


non-emergency calls can be shifted to other agencies. 


The ambulance crews, including 14 fire cadets, have undergone special 
ambulances have been bought, and three more 
are to be purchased. Some will have special coronary care equipment. All 
will have instant radio contact with all hospitals and with volunteer 


first-aid training. Three new 


first-aid squads. 


if 


532 NEW JOBS FOR JOBLESS 


A $3.6 million emergency 
federal program is providing 
532 jobs to unemployed 
residents of Newark. 

The one-year program, 
funded through the US. 
Department of Labor, gives 


priority to people who have 
lost their jobs and exhausted 
their unemployment benefits. 
Harry L. Wheeler, director of 
manpower for the city, says 
hiring for the program began 
Jan. 13 at three locations in 
Newark. The program has three 
major sections: 
(1)Part-time employment 
program for older adults 
- this provides 104 jobs 
for the elderly and 
handicapped. Each job 
pays $3 an hour for a 
20-hour week. This 
program is administered 
through the North Jersey 
Community Union, 105 
Charlton St. 
(2)Work experience. for those 


18 and over this 
provides 200 slots, and 
pays $3.50 an hour for a 
30-hour week. A special 
effort is being made to 
recruit Spanish-speaking 
workers. The program is 
administered by the city’s 
Comprehensive Manpower 
Delivery System (CMDS), 
32 ‘Green St,- with 
participation of the 
Newark Tenants Council 
and Mount Carmel Guild. 


(3)Public service jobs for 
adults — this provides 228 
jobs in city and state 


departments. The average 
pay is $7,800 with a 
maximum of $10,000 a 
year. This is operated 
through the Public 
Employment Program, | 
Lincoln Ave. 
Further information about 
the program is available from 


Wheeler’s office in City Hall; 


telephone 733-8500, 


85 Reasons to Rejoice 


The memories were joyous indeed at the recent 85th birthday 
party for William M. Ashby, center, who organized the Urban 
League of Essex County in 1917 and is still active in civic groups. 
Joining in the gaiety are Ashby’s wife, Mary, and Mayor Kenneth 
A. Gibson, The party was held at Thomm's Restaurant by the 
Newark Preservation and Landmarks Committee, which called 
Ashby “a living landmark in the development of our community.” 


Empleos para los Residentes Desempleados 


El Alcalde Gibson anunció 


que la ciudad ha recibido 
aprobación del Departamento 
del- Trabajo de los Estados 


Unidos para dar comienzo a un 
programa de emergencia que 
proveerá 532 empleos a los 
residentes desempleados de esta 
ciudad. El programa recibirá un 
subsidio de 3.6 millones para 
combatir los males de la 
recesión y la falta de trabajo. 

**Este es un esfuerzo 
necesario,” comenta Gibson, 
“que significa mucho para 
aquellas familias que no han 
tenido ingresos estables en los 
meses recientes. Aún asi, el 
programa apenas solucionará el 
promedio de desempleo en 
Newark, que ya está en el 17 
por ciento y sigue aumentando 
aceleradamente 

Refiriéndose a los 
Puertorriqueños e Hispanos de 
la ciudad, Gibson comenta lo 
siguienta: “De todos los grupos 
étnicos, los Hispanos y 
Puertorriqueños, tienen el 
mayor porcentaje de desempleo 
en nuestra ciudad. Queremos 
hacer un esfuerzo especial para 
reclutar mds hombres y mujeres 
de origen Hispano y 
Puertorriqueño para llenar las 
plazas que vamos a ofrecer 
ahora.” 

Las organizaciones Hispanas 
de la ciudad serán contactadas 
para que ayuden a reclutar 
personas para el componente de 


experiencia laboral, a cuyo 
cargo estará el Rev. Ralph 
Grant. La mayoria de las 
personas asignadas a este 


componente trabajarán en los 
proyectos de viviendas y otras 
agencias de servicio público. 
Toda persona interesada en 
solicitar para estos empleos, 
pueden comunicarse con la 
Oficina del Vice-Alcalde, Sr. 
Ramón Añeses, a los teléfonos 
(201)733- 3686 y 733-6386. 
Pregunten por la Sra. Normi 
Perocier. 


Los bomberos de Newark 
están ya operando el 
servicio de ambulancias de 
t la ciudad, y éstas 
- fotografías muestran sus 
actividades en un dia 
tipico. Los combatidores 
+ de incendios han recibido 
entrenamiento especial en 
el Colegio de Odontología 
' y Medicina de N. J. 
- El nuevo Servicio Médico 
de Emergencia atiende un 
promedio de cien llamadas 
al dia, y está tratando de 
== reducir a dos minutos el 
tiempo que toma llegar al 
lugar de la emergencia, 


Follow Those Cars! 


“Pull 
Administrator William Walls to users of many city vehicles. 

In hopes of cutting costs about $55,000 a year and avoiding 
reported abuses of city cars, Walls has ordered 37 autos removed 
from service, and another 45 garaged every night and on 


over there!” 


weekends, 


That’s the blunt order from Business 


In the past, some cars were taken home by city 


workers; now that privilege will be limited to the Mayor, City 


Council and department heads. 


In addition, the Business Administrator hopes to develop a 
new car pool to meet day-to-day needs, and set up a shuttle 
between municipal offices in downtown Newark. 

Newark has more than 950 vehicles, but most are in the 


Police, Fire and Public Works departments. 


Walls’ order was 


directed primarily at passenger cars assigned to other agencies. 


Aid Misuse Adds to Misery 


Of Hondurans, Says Woman 


By C. ALAN SIMMS 


This past September the tiny 
Central American country of 
Honduras was all but ruined as 
Hurricane Fifi swept through, 
killing more than 7,000 people 
and leaving 50,000 homeless. 

In response to the disaster, 
the Salvation Army in Newark 
collected 60 tons of food, 
clothing and medica! supplies to 
aid victims ravaged by floods, 
disease and hunger. 

The Kenneth A. Gibson 
Association also made a 
collection of some three tons of 
clothing, food and supplies 
through the efforts of 
**Operation Honduras,” a 
campaign initiated by Judith 
Bateman, a city employe and 
native of Honduras. 

However, the good intentions 
of the many people who 
contributed to the Honduran 
relief campaign were “waylaid” 
in Honduras, as the American 
goods sent through the Salvation 
Army were not distributed in an 
organized manner. 

According to Mrs. Rosalin 
Carr, 68, mother of Judith 
Bateman, many common people 
didn't get any help. The 
American aid was sent to the 
Honduran government forces for 
distribution, but they didn’t give 
it away. Instead, they bartered it 


for personal services and other 
labor on the part of the people, 
or just sold it outright to them. 
Mrs. Carr, who lives in 
Newark with her daughter, had 
returned to Honduras in early 
October to obtain a permanent 
visa for this country. She 
returned from Honduras on Jan. 
19, and reported that for weeks 
there were carloads of goods left 
unopened, and’ many of the 
emergency foods had to be 
thrown out because of spoilage. 
There was distribution by the 
churches, but they limited help 
to church members only. Some 
common people were able to 
help sort emergency clothes and 
received emergency provisions, 
Interestingly, she said the 
Jehovah’s Witnesses and the 
Cuban relief services both 
organized their own distribution 
and gave willingly to all people. 
She stated further that since 
the hurricane and floods, the 
banana crop has been ruined and 
there is no work for the people. 
It's a bleak picture in 
Honduras, and there is no hope 
in the forseeable future. The 
effect of this disaster is perhaps 
best summed up by Mrs. Carr, 
who says that on her flight back 
to the states there were 300 of 
her countryman coming to stay. 
‘in the United States. A 
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Bronze Shields Glow at Show and in Court 


By C. ALAN SIMMS 


Of the many fraternal organizations in the Newark Police 
Department, one which has been in the news of late and promises to 
stay in print is the “Bronze Shields”. Originally a Black officers’ 
fraternal and social organization, they have taken the much more 
visible posture of “change agent” within the Police Department and 
the entire Civil Service system as well. 

Known for years in the community by their annual dances for 
charity, raffles,*““B” ball games (basketball), and other community 
activities, the 200 members climaxed their social activities this past 
Jan. 10 by sponsoring a sellout premiere of the movie"*Hangup” 
starring locally prominent musician Bill Elliott, husband of recording 
star Dionne Warwick. Following the movie, viewed by 3,500 at 
Newark’s Symphony Hall, guests and stars were entertained at a 
reception in the Terrace Ballroom. 

However, the Bronze Shields have become more than just a local 
police organization. Their class action suit against the N.J. Civil 
Service system, charging racial discrimination in hiring and recruiting 
of minority personnel, has given them national recognition. 

Claude Coleman, past president of the Bronze Shields and major 
figure in their fight for Civil Service reform, says: “We thought that 
the procedures of the Civil Service test were racist and we wanted 
recruiting and testing changed to truly be aimed at bringing in 


PHOTO BY AL JEFFRIES 3 
Bill Elliott and Lola Falana join fashionable SRO 
crowd for premiere of Elliott’s “Hangup” at 
Symphony Hall, sponsored by the Bronze Shields... 


Rent Control Agency 
Tackles Tough Cases 


By C. ALAN SIMMS 


First there’s the complaint, then the investigation, followed by 
a synopsis of the facts and a preliminary hearing of the executive 
board to review them. Lastly, there’s the formal hearing in which 
all participants may state their case for judgment. Such is the 
procedure for Newark’s Rent Control Board, the decision-making 
body for the city’s most forceful new ordinance. 

For five months now, functioning as arbitrator and judge, the 
board has heard cases from landlords and tenants contesting the 
regulation of the rent law 
which states that no rent may 
be raised more than 5 per cent 
in a given year. 

In one case a young man 


who is a Newark resident had 
recently purchased a home that 
needed many repairs and was in 
code violation. He had been 
charging $80 per month for 
four-room apartments and 
wanted to raise rents to $120 
per month, but met opposition 
from tenants who knew he was 
in violation of the rent control 
ordinance. 

The Jandlord applied for a 
hardship increase, because he 
was Operating at a $71 deficit 
after paying monthly expenses. 
The landlord also demonstrated 
that he was making an attempt 
to rehabilitate the building. He 
had contracted an electrician, 
plumber and heating contractor 
to make repairs. 

The board therefore granted 
him an increase so he could 
overcome his monthly deficits 
and receive funds for repairs. 
According to officials, he can 
receive another increase after 

Continued on page 22 


IT’S HER DAY 


Denise Trower is the new 
executive director of the Day 
Care Coordinating Council of 
Essex County. She has been 
involved in early childhood 
projects in California and 


Newark since 1969, and has an 
M.A. from Montclair State. 


minority people to the force.” 

He adds: “It is proven that the best recruiters are the minority 
policemen themselves.” 
resistance” of the minority community against the police, so that 
currently high-ranking officers are used in recruiting rather than 


Further, 


Continued on page 22 


he says there 


PHOTO BY ARTHUR MERRITT 


is a “natural 
..among dignitaries at motion picture debut were 
Mrs. Muriel Gibson, wife of Mayor, who is being 
greeted by Rey. Ralph T. Grant outside theater. 


A REAL HELPER 


James Weldon Helper is the 
city’s new affirmative action 
officer, working to increase 
minority employment on 
construction projects. He was 
appointed by Mayor Gibson to 
post in Human Rights 
Commission to replace Lana 
Simkins, who resigned. 


2 DEPTS. MOVE 
FROM CITY HALL 


The administrative offices of 
the Newark Department of 
Public Works have moved from 
City Hall to the former Military 
Park Hotel at 20 Park Place, and 
the Department of Recreation 
and Parks has gone to the Two 
Guys building at 2 Cedar St. 

The moves are the latest steps 
in the largest relocation of 
municipal agencies in the city’s 
history. The moving program is 
designed to make space available 
in City Hall for agencies that 
have extensive dealings with the 
public, and to put other agencies 
into downtown buildings that 
need tenants. 


People and Problems 
Jam Martinez’ Office 


This is the third in a series 
of interviews with new 
members of the Newark City 
Council. > 

A meeting with East Ward 
Councilman Harry Martinez in 
his City Hall office can be an 
adventure in interruptions. 

Visitors pop in and out 
repeatedly. Telephones jangle 
again and again. Two aides try 
to field many calls for jobs ` 
and services, but toss the area stretching from 
to ugher issues to the Columbus Homes to the 
councilman. Elizabeth line, and including all 

““It's like the doctors Of downtown, the Ironbound, 
office,” commented Martinez Port Newark, and the South 
during a rare lull in the Broad and Dayton sections. 
activity. “There were 14 The East Ward has often 
people waiting to see me when been cited as one of the most 
[ walked in yesterday.” peaceful and proud areas of 

As representative of the Newark, but its variety of 
ward with the greatest ethnic ethnic interests requires delicate 
diversity, Martinez is balancing by the councilman. 
bombarded with requests, “Tf you do something for one 
complaints and invitations group, the others may resent 
from his constituents. And, as it,” he observes. 
the first Hispanic member of The councilman’s parents 
Newark’s governing body, he is -were born in Spain, and came 
besieged for help by to Newark before his birth in 
Spanish-speaking residents of all 1936. They still live with him 
wards. on Niagara Street. Martinez can 

Martinez, a 15-year veteran speak Spanish, but feels 
of the Newark Police Hispanic residents of Newark 
Department, was elected last should learn English as quickly 
year to the seat formerly held as possible, as past immigrant 
by Louis M. Turco, who had groups have done. 
resigned and gone to jail. In his “I would like to see the 
second try for the Council seat, Spanish people blend into our 
Martinez outdistanced 11 other way of life,” the councilman 
candidates. declares. As for the demands of 

His ward is the largest in Continued on page 22 


MPDO Chief Tells Challenge: Too Few Funds, Too Many Needs 


The. Mayors Policy and 
Development Office (MPDO) is 
submitting an application for $20 
million in federal aid under the 
Housing and. Community 


people. 


interaction systems,” 


Therefore, 


involving social and economic 
development, to implement the pooling of resources and 
community development must 
respect and reflect the lifestyles, values, and needs of the 
people who live and interact in the city. 


public schools and improved educational system. 
Millions of dollars are needed for new housing, health 
services, etc., which cost untold dollars. Business and 
industry development and improved highways and 
transportation require massive amounts of funds. Early 


- -develo 


Development Act. We asked 
MPDO’s executive director, David * 
S. Dennison, to tell our readers % 
what is involved. Here’s his report: 


By DAVID S. DENNISON 


The Mayor’s Policy and Development Office is 
engaged in one of its most important tasks since its 
creation in June 1973. The task at hand is the 
preparation of a comprehensive Community 
Development program for the City of Newark. 

Community development means many things to 
many people. The Congress, under great pressure from 

`the former Nixon-led Housing and Urban Development 
Department (HUD), has leaned more toward the 
traditional physical development, or 
“bricks-and-mortar,” definition of urban development. 
But I contend that physical development alone does not 
equal urban development. Urban development is a 
combination of physical; social and economic 


pment. 
¡Flo monuments of: ‘bricks and mortar could end up as 
cypis ina cemetery: unless there are sound “human - 


My task then, as executive director of the Mayor’s 
Policy and Development Office, is to surface citywide 
needs and values; to develop plans and programs, and to 
recommend policy changes to respond to community 
needs. The focal point of my problem is that in Newark 
ihere are not now adequate resources to deal with the 
needs of the people. Therefore, some compromises are 
necessarily going to happen. It is often much easier to 
compromise one’s values then one’s needs; however, the 
compromising of needs by Newark residents is so great 
that it borders on the criminal. 

For example, if we have to establish emergency jobs 
for citizens to provide the needs of the families, then we 
have ‘citizens compromising not only their values but 
their basic needs, just in order to survive. 

Very few cities in the nation have approximately 60 
per cent of their land non-taxable because it is owned by 
federal, state, county, local, academic, and institutional 
users. The city also serves as a regional city, providing 
locally financed facilities and services for 
non-taxpaying regional users. _ 

The city easily has a $500-million-dollar-plus 


` community development “need.” The city needs better 


childhood, youth and senior citizen programs and 
facilities demand millions of dollars to effectively 
respond to Newark’s needs. 

The criminal courts and public safety systems could 
all use increased funding. Recreational needs, programs 
and parks, urban beautification and open space rate high 
on the call for funds. Finally, people need jobs to keep 
their bodies and minds healthy. 

When you feel the scope of the problem, then it 
becomes much easier to comprehend that the $20.5 
million designated for Newark from the new Housing 
and Community Development Act of 1974 is just a 
minimal amount to eliminate Newark’s problems. What 
then becomes necessary is the best means to employ - 
these minimal resources. It logically follows that there 
must be a marriage between those needs which are major 
problems or opportunities citywide. and those problems 
or opportunities which lend themselves to a specific 
neighborhood. 

Our plan to use the $20 million began with the 
holding of three public hearings to allow the community - 


to voice their views on their priority needs. prior to 


Continued on page ae ee 
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MEET THE OTHER GIBSON 
‘I’ve Paid My Dues,’ Says Mayor's Brother Harold You Said Iz! 


By TOM SKINNER rt 

Harold Gibson, the Mayor’s younger brother, really Lass 
doesn’t dig the untenable position many people place 
him in most of the time. The 40-year-old executive 
director of Newark’s Youth Services Agency feels 
offended whenever he’s accused of riding his brother’s 
coattail. 

To be sure, it is well nigh impossible to deal with such 
accusations when one realizes that the old saw, “blood is 
thicker than water,” invites repetition against which 
truth cannot stand. In any case, the Mayor’s brother will 
tell anybody who cares to know that he started making 
it on his own long before the name of Ken Gibson 
became famous. 

“What a lot of people don’t know is that I was 
working for the city as far back as 23 years ago. And I’ve 
paid my dues to get where I am,” declares the younger 
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Compiled by KATHLEEN E. SUAREZ 
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a How can you find out what’s going on in Newark? 

+ The best place, of course, is right here — in INFORMATION. But 
a we wanted to know how people in our town get their news. We also 
wanted to know if they think they get a straight story from radio, 
television and newspapers. 

So for this issue our roving reporter, Kitty Suarez, went to Ferry 
Street and the Rutgers-Newark campus and asked: 

HOW DO YOU KNOW WHAT’S HAPPENING IN NEWARK? DO 
YOU THINK THE NEWS MEDIA ARE DOING A GOOD JOB OF 
COVERING NEWARK? IS THERE NEWS ABOUT NEWARK 
YOU'D LIKE TO SEE OR HEAR? 


nro i Ree igs 

$ youth centers, a central office, and a staff of 30 people 

P who attempt to develop strong lines of ción RAPHAEL GANDOLFF 

z i n — "with the city’s youth. 16 Wall St. 

Checking activities at a center of Newark's Gibson feels his background as a poor boy in Newark I listen to Eyewitness News 
Youth Services Agency. qualifies him to speak on hard times. on Channel-7. and WNIR Ez 
<< jóvenes estudian las actividades de la “People talk about poverty today as though it's cien = Me ee 

gencia de Servicios Juveniles de Newark. Continued on page 21 : : 
read the paper, the Daily News, 
e 5 but that doesn’t speak much of 
Monumentos Mayas’ en Museo » rsy mws 1 woua 
really like to know the exact 
Por RAUL DAVILA grandeza de estas civilizaciones. unemployment rate, which I 
En el pasado, el mundo occidental, atolondrado El Museo de. Newark, reconociendo estos come trom right now 
con el esplendor de las culturas Egipcia, Griega y =e culturales, inició el pasado 4 de Diciembre, 
Romana, apenas prestó atención a las maravillas y "Ma hermosa exhibición de Arte Maya bajo el PAUL LARRIMORE 
la gloria de las culturas Maya, Azteca, Inca y otras título de “Monumentos Mayas — Desarrollo y 511 Chancellor Ave. 
culturas de los indios de América. Por regla Decadencia”. En esta exhibición se detallan los I get a lot of information 
general, y por muchos años, las contribuciones de domi de dps y oia POT from our local newspaper, Unity 
estas civilizaciones de la América Antigua fueron  Peservar los restos de esta cultura Pre-Colombiana & Struggle. I feel that generally 
relegadas a un segundo plano, considerándosele a ©" Centro América. Esta es la primera exhibición — gives the most objective analysis 
veces, primitivas. totalmente bilingue que el Museo ofrece al of whats happening in the city... 
En las últimas décadas, sin embargo, ha habido Público. There is a program at 10 p.m. on 
un creciente aumento de interés hacia estas El Sr. Kenneth Gosner, Curador del Museo, WNJR sponsored by the 
culturas y, poco a poco, los arqueólogos y Viajó a las tierras Mayas de Honduras, Guatemala y Congress of Afrikan People, and 

F estudiantes han comenzado a desenterrar y a de la Peninsula de Yucatan en Méjico, con la find that pretty informative... I 
restaurar los que nos queda de los períodos de °mcomienda especial de hacer un estudio think that what I would be 

eke de las ruinas, templos y palacios que interested in seeing is a closer 
e ueron misteriosamente abandonados siglos atrás, analysis of just what city elected 
Having a Ball y que bag vs redescubiertos y restaurados hasta EL aS eats doing. 
ess i nuestros dias. 
oe weg La civilización Maya alcanzó el máximo de su FLORENCE BARNES 

esplendor en el Siglo IX despues de Cristo, 813 S. 15th St. 
desarrollando, entre otras cosas, un detallado y Neer dia. I think. is 
preciso calendario y un sistema complejo de A A 
jeroglíficos. Los magnificos templos y palacios, en quite inadequate in Newark. I 
ocasiones eregidos en la cúpula de pirámides fear news through - television, 
escalonadas, fueron construidos, piedra a piedra, ‘adic FEAS COnN 
en honor a los poderosos dioses que adoraban. a X 

> Muchas de estas estructuras han desaparecido. programs, Imamu Baraka’s 
De las que quedan aún en pie, una gran mayoría ha program, different others. News 
sido reclamada por la jungla o destruida, en parte, could. be improved by getting a 
por la naturaleza y, en parte, por arqueólogos y p : =e 6 
mercaderes de arte inescrupulosos. Solamente, MOre vast section of the 
mediante la restauración pictórica o llevada a community involved in the 
escala en modelos detallados, hecha por input 
estudiantes y expertos en arqueología dedicados a S 
salvar lo que resta de esta cultura, nos llega una MS. KAUR 

: idea mds clara de lo esplendoroso de la 47 Branch Brook Place 

> arquitectura y el arte de los Maya. ; ; 

La exhibición del Museo de Newark cuenta con . Bsah by Tee) ee 
dos espectáculos de laminillas a colores de frends or television. I watch 
proyección múltiple, para examinar los Channel 2, and listen to WVNJ. I 


Gibson. 


Since 1971, when the Mayor appointed him to his 
present post, Harold Gibson has administered the city’s 
youth program, which is currently funded for $330,000 
a year. His main responsibility is to broaden community 
involvement in an attack on the root causes of youth 


ful delinquency. 


“The most critical problem facing young people in 
Newark is getting jobs,” says the youth director. “So 1 
think this agency should be about creating employment 


opportunities for youngsters as trainees in the world of 
business. Teach them to have business minds and 
develop some valuable skills in that area early in life. We 
have to do everything possible to provide them with an 
alternative to drugs and crimes of various kind. This is 
especially needed among youngsters in the inner city.” 

Seated behind a “busy” desk in his modest 
basement-level office at 1 Lincoln Ave., Gibson explores 
a wide range of possible solutions to the problems of 
youth, 

“A combination of things is needed to solve their 
problems. But I think education is the best approach. 
Youngsters need direction in recognizing problems in 
this complex world in which we live, and they need 
someone to help them to discover the best way to solve 
these problems.” 

He criticizes the easing of laws against drug offenders 
because this tends to create an atmosphere of leniency 
favoring suburban violators and victimizing those in the 
ghetto. Gibson says his agency maintains two satellite 


Juveniles de Newark. 


David S. Dennison, director of Mayor's Policy 
and Development Office, keeps the whole 
opposing team at bay during the annual 
basketball game between city officials and the 


Youth Services Agency. 
- Vista del juego anual de balón-cesto entre los 


oficiales municipales y la Agencia de Servicios 
PHOTO BY AL JEFFRIES 


monumentos restaurados en Chichen Itza, Uxman, 
Rio Bec, Copan y otros lugares. También hace un 
estudio del arte, la arquitectura y la historia 
cultural de los Maya, hasta el presente. 

La traducción al Español de las narraciones, 
fueron hechas por el Sr. Raul Dávila de la 
Oficina de Informacién Publica de Newark. Las 
narraciones, tanto en Inglés como en Español, 

Continúa_en la página 2] 
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I. HOPKINS 
368 Broad St. 

One area we should have 
some news from should be that 
raggedy Newark Star-Ledger, but 
the only time we get some 
information, it would be two 
pages from the sports page or in 
the classified ads. A good 
example was day before 
yesterday: They announced 
some layoffs, and they put it on 
the 12th page, but they had my 
man on the front page coming 
out of church. Who cares, really? 


JOSE NEGRON 
246 Roseville Ave. ' 

I usually see the news on 
Channel 7 or read the paper, 
Star-Ledger. I heard Harper’s 
rated Newark the worst, but 
they haven’t experienced it 
themselves, to know whether it 
is the worst or not. It’s like any 
other city; it’s got crimes like 
any other city, it has car 
pollution. The printed media, 
should get really into it, really 
find out more about it. 


think a person has to make an 
effort to get to know what’s 
going on, really, because 
somebody could be shouting 
their heads off and you ignore 
them. I guess they could 
improve it by sending around a _ 
newssheet. pass it around. 
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Gus ei sat Does Not Need This Story... 


--e-but You Might Learn a Bit More about a besos Figure - and Private Person 


By JANICE NEWMAN 


If there’s one man who doesn’t need 
publicity, it’s Gustav Heningburg, 
president of the Greater Newark Urban 
Coalition. 

Hardly a week passes when he. isn’t 
quoted on some issue in the newspapers. 
Every Sunday at 5:30 p.m. he’s the 
co-host on “Positively Black” on 
Channel 4. His accomplishments have 


been documented countless times in 
articles and citations. 
In the May issue of “Newark!” 


magazine, Heningburg was described as 
“forceful, and often controversial,” 
which pretty much sums up the public 
side of Gus Heningburg. Publicly, he is 
dedicated to achieving for minorities 


“full and equal access to every 
institution and benefit in our society. 
That includes housing, education, 


employment, unemployment, etc.” 

Those who work with him regard him 
as tireless and always available to give 
assistance. During the negotiations in the 
Stella Wright tenants’ rent strike, it was 
not unusual for the lawyers to call 
Heningburg in the middle of the night 
for discussion. 

When a reporter from the New York 
Daily News decided to do a story on 
one day in the life of Gustav 
Heningburg and tried to follow Gus 
around, he gave up at 6 p.m., after 12 
hours of activity. An 18-hour day for 
Gus is a regular occurrence. 

“People wonder how I can carry such 
a full schedule,” Heningburg says. “With 
the kind of public life I live, keeping in 
shape is almost an absolute necessity.” 

And keep in shape he does — through 
swimming, tennis, golf, horseback-riding, 
water-skiing. He engages in all this 
athletic activity even though he is a 
disabled veteran — 30 per cent disabled. 
“I just endure the pain because I’m not 
going to stop my activities,” he 
comments. 

Born May ‘18, 1930, in Tuskegee 
Institute, Alabama, Heningburg spent his 
youth in character-building activities. 
While in high school, he had the job of 
slopping the hogs for his grandfather, 
which meant collecting the slop from 


the white high school, 


the black high 
school and the jail every day after 
school. “I fed them every day except 
Sundays; I fed them twice on Saturday 
so I wouldn’t have to feed them on 
Sunday,” he recalls. 

At age 13 he helped with his 
grandfather’s bail bond business, “where I 
received an early recognition of bail 
inequities for blacks and whites.” 

Heningburg attended four high 
schools — Durham, N.C.; Winston-Salem, 
N.C.; George Washington High in New 
York, and Jamaica High in Queens. He 
was graduated from high school at 16 
and from college at 19. 

“I went to college on a combination 
academic/athletic scholarship. At the age 
of 16 I had to compete with the 
returning veterans, who were 20 and 
older, for academic and athletic honors 
and. girls.” Heningburg was graduated 
with a B.S. degree. 


He recalls his first organizing effort 
during the summer before his freshman 
year in high school: 

“I had a job of scrubbing pots and 
pans in the dining room of North 
Carolina College for Negroes (now North 
Carolina Central University) for $6 a 
week. I felt that this was not sufficient 
pay for the amount of effort put in the 
job, so I organized the other seven 


workers as a collective bargaining unit, 


with me as the spokesman. We 
threatened to quit if we didn’t get a 
raise. I was told that there were 200 
other boys waiting for my job and I was 


given 10 minutes to go back to 
scrubbing the pots and pans. My first 
try as an organizer, needless to say, was 
a failure.” 

Heningburg’s second try at being an 
organizer came during his sophomore 


year in college. At that time he 
organized the athletes in a protest 
against the food served at Hampton 


Institute. They threatened to shut down 
the athletic activities unless better food 
was served; “this effort was successful,” 
he says. 

Of all his interests, sports stands out. 
During his youth he participated in 
baseball, basketball, football, etc. While 
in the army he coached the basketball, 
and track and field teams. Both teams 
won the All-Army championships in 
Europe. 

As a civilian, he was the second black 
basketball official in New Jersey. He 
taught other blacks to be officials at 
West Kinney Junior High School, and 
some of these men are now among the 
first black officials in the NBA. At one 
time he was a Red Cross water safety 
instructor, and for years he taught 
swimming. He presently owns two 
horses and a colt. 


Another sign of his diverse interests is 
that ‘a few years ago he was the 
co-producer of “The Believers,’ an 
off-Broadway musical show. He also, at 
one time, taught a Sunday school class. 
As a youth, he belonged to a church 
choir. 

Heningburg’s involvement in various 


and controversial issues has caused 
speculation that he is trying to build a 
political base. 


“There are people who believe, no 


matter what the office is, from dog 
catcher to governor, that I ought to 
run,” he observes. During the last 


mayoral election, he received a call from 
an enthusiastic supporter who wanted to 
begin plans for his campaign. Politics is 
the farthest thing from his mind, he 
insists. 

Heningburg is a man of many 
contradictions, but the most striking 
contradiction he summed up this way: 
“My job requires me to be a very public 
person. My own instincts and desires 
cause me to be a very private person 
socially.” These instincts are probably 
the basis for the belief that Heningburg 
is a cold, unemotional person. In reality, 
he’s just the opposite. 

“I spend more of my private time 
with children than with adults — my 
own children as well as others. They 
tend not to have any preconceived 
expectations they are extremely 
stimulating, mentally and physically. 
They don't build pedestals.” 

In his office it is not unusual (during 
non-crisis periods) for “the chief” to 
joke with his staff. And after work he 
displays a surprising good humor. 

He spoke of his adaptability: “I am 
comfortable in urban and rural settings 
- I can go from living in an apartment 
in the city to getting my horse and 
going camping for a week. I once just 
collected the kids, flew to Florida, 
rented a camper and went to the 
Everglades for a week; no one could 
find me but the mosquitoes.” 

One final note: Gustav Heningburg is 
basically a non-conformist. The most 
striking example is his refusal to wear a 
shirt and tie, even to formal occasions. 
At his testimonial dinner given by The 
Newark Airport. Businessmen’s Council, 
Gus showed up in a turtleneck sweater 
and a safari suit. 

“People believe my non-conformity is 
designed to upset people and not just 
because, for example, I don't like 
neckties,” he explains. 


Task Force Points to Big Task: Improving Our Schools 


By JANICE NEWMAN 


The Mayor’s Education Task 
Force recently released its 
controversial “Report to the 
Public-Toward a Thorough and 
Efficient Education System.” 
This report is a look at some of 
the critical areas of the Newark 
public school system, with 
suggestions for improvement. 

Although the report is 
relatively thorough, it is a bit 
late in its release. It was 
originally scheduled for release 
in April. Its data and findings are 
based on 1972-73 figures. Many 
of the situations cited in the 
report either are no longer 
accurate or have been resolved. 

Furthermore, the report, at 
times, fails to give concrete 
alternatives to be used in solving 
the problems in the school 
system. 

In its cover letter, the Task 
Force urges the report not be 
used in a negative. manner. It 
says that “For too long a time, 
the process of public education 
in American cities has been 


criticized in a negative manner. 
Too often, constructive 
criticisms designed to improve 
the schools are reported in a way 
that discourages teachers, 
students, parents and 
administrators. Clearly other 
factors not reported, such as 
improper housing, 
unemployment, patterns of 
discrimination, and cultural 
differences contribute to the 
serious educational problems 
faced in inner-city schools.” 
Although the report is dated, 
it points out some startling facts 
which attest to the system’s lack 
of thoroughness and efficiency. 
For example, during the 
1972-1973 school year, the 
Newark high schoo! population 
was characterized by a city-wide 
absentieism rate of nearly 20 per 
cent, a transiency rate of 
approximately 29 per cent, and 
failure rates of at least 15 per 
cent. In the 1973 senior class, 
which was already reduced by 
drop-outs prior to senior year, 
13.5 per cent did not graduate. 


Two New Branches... 


Two new branches of the Newark Public Library are open for 
service. They are the Madison Area Library at 790 Clinton Ave. near 
S. 17th Street, and the First Avenue Library at 282 First Ave., 


corner of N. 10th Street. 


Opening ceremonies were held Dec. 17 at the Madison Area 
Library, followed by ceremonies at the First Avenue Library on Dec. 


19; 


Plans for the libraries i in renovated stores were made after a study 
of Newark’s branch system indicated a need for expanded service to 
school children and adults in these neighborhoods. 

The First Avenue Library in the North Ward is opposite the First 

- Avenue School. The Madison Library in the South Ward is within a 
block of the Madison Avenue School. 

Each branch contains approximately 3,500 adult and children’s 

; books, along with informational materials mn reference works 


The results of the 1972-1973 
city-wide testing program 
showed a median reading score 
for Newark high school seniors 
of 8.9 — the average score for 
eighth graders in the rest of the 
nation. Many high school seniors 
were reading at the fifth grade 
level, Fully 25 per cent of 
Newark’s high school seniors 
were reading at a sixth grade 
level. Even the top 25 per cent 
of the senior class was a year or 
more behind the national norms. 

The report states the test 
scores show an increasing 
amount of reading failure as the 
typical child progresses through 
the school system. It also found 
that many students were 
promoted to the next higher 
grade level before they had fully 
achieved the skills taught at the 
previous grade level. 

The Task Force identified 
three basic factors which 


JOINS NHA BOARD 


EAR we f 
Jack Krauskopf, director of the 
Office of Newark Studies of 
Rutgers University, has been 
named to the six-member board 
of the Newark Housing 


Authority by Gov. Byrne. 


appeared to hinder successful 
student performance: 

1. An inadequate system for 
assuring achievement of 
basic communication and 
computation skills; 

2.A lack of defined 
approaches to addressing 
the facts of high student 
mobility, absenteeism and 
failure; and 

3. A limited flexibility of the 
curriculum and limited 
choices within course 
offerings. 

The Task Force accentuated 
its observations with a quote 
from Morris Janowitz's book, 
“Institution Building in Urban 
Education”: “It makes little 
sense to conduct an educational 
system in which a great many 
fail regularly.” 

Suggestions made in the 
report to remove these barriers 
include: 

1. A continuous development 
program, whereby the 
student’s performance is 
continually assessed, and 


changes in grouping and 
assignment are made 
according to the 
individual's progress, 
strengths and weaknesses, 
and 

2. A recommendation that 
the Newark Board of 
Education support the 
development of additional 
elective courses and 
mini-courses which would 
stimulate the interests of 
the high school students 


(the type of courses used . 


in the present alternative 
schools). 

Another area which the 
report covered was 
bi-lingual/bi-cultural education. 
The report states: “The present 
lack of overall policy and 
commitment of the board in this 
area is responsible for serious 
educational deficiencies 
throughout the city for Hispanic 


and other non-English dominant 


children.” 
This was evidenced by the 
Continued on page 19 


. „and a Lot of Limbs 


The 135 street trees which did not survive the initial planting in 
Newark’s Urban Beautification Program last year have been replaced. 

The cost of the new tree plantings, estimated at $36,000, was 
borne solely by the contractor, Guasto Construction of trvington. 
The new trees carry the same one-year maintenance agreement and 
guarantee as those planted in the fall of 1973. 

A City Planning Division spokesman says that 559 trees were 
planted as part ot the federally-tunded beautification program in five 
areas: Halsey Street, Bergen Street, Ferry Street, the West Side. and 
North Ward. The largest percentage of tree deaths occurred in 
planter pots along Halsey and Bergen Streets. Trees placed in pots 
normally have an attrition rate higher than the 10 per cent average 


for those planted i in the ground. 


The city’s handling of the planting program has been sharply 
criticized by South Ward Councilman Sharpe James, who said better 
planning and supervision by Peake at bare sett SE: 


£ 
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CAN IRONBOUND CHURCH BE SAVED? 


EP e 


St. James Catholic Church, which has towered 
over the Ironbound section since 1866, is in sad 
shape. Rev. Joseph Jaremczuk, pastor, shows 
how sandstone walls are flaking apart. 
Parishioners and community leaders are trying to 
raise $400,000 to save landmark. 


PHOTOS BY ROBERTA PFEIFER 


la cual ha 


La Iglesia Católica St. 
descollado sobre la sección de Ironbound desde 
1866, está en malas condiciones. El Rev. Joseph 
Jaremczuk, pastor, muestra como las paredes de 
piedra están desboronándose. Parroquianos y 


James, 


líderes comunales están tratando de reunir 


$400.000 para salvar este edificio de gran valor. 


CITY’S ACTION WILL SPEAK LOUDER 


Complaint Agencies Merge, Plan Field Offices 


By C. ALAN SIMMS 


The Newark Office of Consumer Action, 
located at 24 Commerce St., has cómbined the 
services of the former Action Now and Consumer 
Affairs programs into a new agency capable of 
helping Newark residents with both municipal 
service and consumer problems. 

The merger, which took place in November, is 
seen as an elimination of two departments and 
the formation of an entirely new operation 
onpi of responding to all types of citizen 

mplaints in one office, thus eliminating much 
nfusion over whom you should call when you 
tan a complaint. 

“Call us,” advises Dennis Cherot, director of 
Consumer Action, “when you have problems in 
the business community or with any city 
department.” 

Cherot, formerly head of the Consumer 
Affairs project, notes the new department is 
under the Office of the Business Administrator 
and expects this location will give the agency 
greater clout among city agencies, 

Evaluation reports of the former program 
found that most citizen complaints were phoned 
in, negating the use of field offices. At the 
present all former field offices of Action Now 
are closed, and complaints are being received at 
the Consumer Action offices, 24 Commerce 
Street. The staff is in training, which will shore 
up their complaint service, and they figure to 
open field offices again (one per ward) in about 
three months. Action Now calls will be fed into 
the Consumer Action office, where relocated 
Action Now personnel are being retrained along 
with holdovers from the Consumer Affairs 
Project. 

The new agency will operate on a budget of 


$350,000 from the Mayor’s Policy and 


Development Office in Planned Variations 
program funds, and a hoped-for $100,000 
additional from the State Department of 


Community Affairs. They will have a staff of 
about 35; according to Cherot, this is a reduction 
of about six people from the combined personnel 
of Consumer Affairs and Action Now. 

They will maintain their weekly rap sessions 
and consumer education classes, and will add a 
class on “Know Your City Government.” 

Cherot, 31, had been director of Consumer 
Affairs since January, 1972. He served previously 
as special assistant to David Dennison, executive 
director of the Mayor’s Policy and Development 
Office; as director of management, budget and 
personnel for the New York City Neighborhood 
Youth Corps, and as deputy director of the 
Orange Model Cities program. A resident of 
Newark, he was awarded a federal certificate in 
recognition for his service on the consumer 
affairs committee of the Federal Executive 
Board, composed of the heads of all federal 
agencies in Northern New Jersey. 

The Action Now Program, which started in 
1971 and operated five centers throughout the 
city, will now be totally absorbed into the 
operation of the Newark Office of Consumer 
Action. Rev. Ralph T. Grant, former head of 
Action Now, has been appointed to head the 
“Work Experience Program,” an employment 
program designed to give jobs primarily to young 
people. It was formerly known as the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps. 

The new phone numbers for Consumer Action 
are: 733-3630 for consumer complairits and 
733-8168 for information regarding consumer 
education classes and speakers bureau. 


the problem. 
- director is 23-year-old Benjamin 


Vindicate Society: 


BY JANICE NEWMAN 

Newark’s crime rate is one of 
its most persistent problems. 
Methods of dealing with crime 
have included the usual fare of 
arrest and incarceration, with 
juveniles having the alternate 
route of probation. 

The possibility that these 
solutions might add to the 
problem, especially in the case 
of juvenile delinquents, was 
often overlooked. 

Sending a juvenile back to his 
home environment, which in 
many cases played a major part 
in his crime in the first place, 
often resulted in his being 
returned to the courts, and sent 
to a reformatory, where his 
criminal education was certain 
to expand. 

The Vindicate Society 
Residential Treatment Center, 
located on the seventh floor of 
the YM—YWCA, 600 Broad St., 
serves as an alternate solution to 
Its executive 


Amos, who founded the 


Es am in August, 1972. 
pea Sa asked about the name 


of the program, LR states: 
“The word ‘vindicate’ means to 
clear from criticism, blame, guilt 
and suspicion. Well, that’s what 
we intend to do for every boy 
that comes into the program. We 
want to remove the stigma 
behind being a juvenile 
delinquent and replace it with 
the respectability of being a 
responsible citizen.” 

When Amos founded the 
program, it was strictly 
volunteer, with no residential 
facility, no budget, and no 
personnel other than him. 
Operating out of 11 Hawkins 
Court, Amos worked with 14 
kids. 

“I was able to place all back 
into school or in a job. We had 
group therapy sessions on 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays: We took trips and even 
formed a basketball team. 
Extensive follow-up was 
necessary since all the boys lived 
at home. 

In 1973, the High Impact 
Anti-Crime Project saw that the 
program was effective and was 
an idea that should be followed 


Turnin 


through, and offered to fund the 
program. Amos proposed that 
Vindicate be expanded into a 
residential program because 
many of the boys’ problems 
stemmed from their homelife. 
The project was then 
temporarily located at the Y. 

The requirments for entering 
the program are: The juvenile 
must have committed a 


Black Cop’s Book 
Needs ow Title 


By TOM SKINNER 


Inspector Edward Williams apparently made several mistakes in 
writing a fine 110-page autobiography about his experiences as 


“The First Black Captain” 


in the Newark Police Department. 


In the first place, it might have been hip to borrow a phrase 
from the contemporary black idiom and call his book “Keep On 
Gittin? Up.” Or perhaps he could have called it “Can't Keep a 


Good Man Down.” 


Secondly, since he was promoted from the rank of captain to 


inspector three months after 
the book was published by 
Vantage Press, the timing was 
slightly off the mark. Aside 
from these oversights, however, 
Williams has much reason to be 
proud of his achievement. 

It took three years to 
complete his first book, writing 
in the evening after work and 
on weekends, but Williams kept 
at it. 

“If I knew in the beginning 


that writing about myself was’ 


so hard,” he told a reporter, “I 
would not have done it.” 

Well, that’s open to serious 
question in view of Williams’ 
determination to finish 
whatever he starts. In 
commenting on his childhood, 
as an instance, Williams relates 
an ugly incident that happened 
to him and his brother, and 
made him determine to succeed 
in the white world of Newark. 

Attempting -to swim in a 
public pool near their home in 
Newark, Williams and his 
brother tasted the bitterness of 
white racism. 

“No niggers in here except 
on Friday,’ an attendant 
reportedly told them. 

Williams was incensed, 
though his older brother 
attempted to explain the 
racist’s attitude. 

“All I could get from his 
discourse was that white people 
think they are smarter and 
better than colored people,” 
Williams writes in the . book, 
“and we are powerless to 
convince them it is not true.” 
Williams himself is a living 


, example to contradict such a 


notion, and if further evidence 
is needed, check out his record. 

Williams, sworn in as a 
patrolman on January 23, 
1953, received the highest mark 
on the comprehensive exam to 
complete his training. When he 
joined the Newark Police 
Department, there were only 22 
blacks on the force, which was 
not integrated. He advanced to 
the rank ‘of detective on the 
narcotics squad in 1955, and a 
year later he was promoted to 
sergeant, after scoring 47th in a 


stranger-to-stranger, high impact 
crime (murder; rape; atrocious 
assault and battery; break, entry 
and larceny; robbery), be a 
Newark resident, and be 
between 15 and 18. 

At present, there are 25 boys 
in residence at the center, Amos 
and four counselors also live at 
the. center, along with five junior 
counselors, **The junior 


_the guys 


test taken by 800 policemen. In 
1961, he was, moved up to the 


level of lieutenant, finishing 
12th out of the 100 who took 
the exam. When the riots 
rocked Newark in July, 1967, 
they turned out to be a blessing | 
in disguise in terms of Williams. 
Williams was appointed the 
city’s first black captain in 
August of that year to placate 
angry blacks. Six months later, 
he was named the first black 
police precinct commander, 
which he describes as “probably 
my most difficult and terrifying 
time as a policeman.” ] 
At the time, Williams’ 
appointment to the position at 


the old Fourth Precinct 
provoked an angry 
demonstration of racism in 


front of City Hall, where a 
group of white policemen 
picketed. 

“What hurt was that a lot of 
thought had been 
my friends were out there,” he 
recalls. 

In any case, Williams thinks 
things have changed for the 
better in the department. He 
attributes this improvement to 
better education. 

Incidentally, Williams works 
in the office of Police Director 
Hubert Williams, and many 
people wonder if the inspector 
and director are related. The 
answer is no. But the fact that 
two of his three sons are 
employed. in the Newark Police 
Department — one is an 


identification officer and the 
other a detective — suggests that 
Inspector Williams has made his 
own work a family affair. 


Young Losers into Winners 


counselors are the ones who 

really run the place. The. 
counselors just provide that- 
adult presence that is | 
necessary,” Amos states, 

The center provides each 
youth with a home-like | 
atmosphere, each having his own - 
room to decorate at he likes. 
They take part in athletic. 
- Continued on page 19 — 
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Information 
EDITORIAL 
WHO IS ‘WORST’? 


In its January issue Harper’s magazine carries an article entitled 
“The Worst American City.” The author, Arthur Louis, compared 
the nation’s 50 largest cities on the basis of statistics on crime, 
income, health and recreation facilities, entries in “Who's Who,” etc. 
He calculated that Newark was near the bottom in 19 of his 24 
comparisons, and concluded that our town is the “least livable” 
major city in the United States. Mayor Gibson has sent a reply to 
Harper's, and we reprint parts of it here. We think the Mayor's 
comments apply not only to Harper’s, but to all the news media, 

First, I am troubled that Mr. Louis evaluates America’s largest cities 
in purely economic and physical terms. Would he write — or would 
you publish — an article about our nation’s poorest citizens and 
entitle it “The Worst People in America”? Of course not. And yet, 
this is exactly what you have done to our cities. 

Yet, our cities continue to perform a valuable function, as centers 
of opportunity for the victims of the whole society. Those who have 
suffered discrimination, exploitation, persecution and rejection have 
often sought refuge in cities. They bring with them not only the 
hopes of a better life, but the scars of the past. It is no mere 
coincidence that Newark and most of the cities near the bottom of 
Mr. Louis’ lists have large concentrations of low-income and 
minority residents. 

Through the years Newark has done more than its share to 
welcome those who were not readily accepted in “better” and 
“nicer” communities. And now, because we have accepted people of 
all sorts and conditions, are we to be condemned as “the worst city” 
in America? If so, we should wear the badge with honor — for it 
certifies that we do not exclude people who have been unjustly, 
denied the fruits of our society. 

In Newark we worry less about “Who's Who” than about what's 
what. That is why we regret that Mr. Louis did not express or pursue 
some of the questions raised by his survey: Why are some cities 
“worse” than others? What can be done about these disparities? Who 
must take the responsibility? Perhaps some of these questions cut 
too close to assumptions that buttress but immobilize our society. 

How, then, do we judge our cities? Is it “worse” to have many 
problems, but to face them and work to solve them? Is it “better” to 
have few problems, but to overlook even those? We in Newark have 
few pretenses; but we do have a growing pride, in ourselves and in 
our city. 

We offer no apologies for Newark. Instead, we extend invitations 
to Mr. Louis, your editors, and your readers: Come to Newark. 
Come and see a city with great heart and soul — qualities that few 
statisticians can understand, let alone measure. Come and find out if 
the “worst American city” is not really the most committed to the 
old ideal that every human being should have a place to live, to 
work, to grow, to learn — and to dream. I submit to you that 
Newark is precisely such a place. And that is why I consider myself 
uniquely privileged to serve all of its people. 

Kenneth A. Gibson, Mayor 


¿QUIEN ES ‘PEOR’? 


El Magazine Harper publicó en su edición para el mes de Enero un 
articulo escrito por Arthur Louis titulado “La Peor Ciudad de 
America”. La ciudad en cuestión de que habla Louis, en términos 
insultontes para muchos de sus ciudadanos, es 
Newark. Respondiendo a nombre de la Administración y de la 
ciudadania de la ciudad que representa, el Alcalde Kenneth A. 
Gibson, en una carta al Editor en Jefe del conocido Magazine, 
responde a los ataques que hace el Sr. Louis en su estudio. A 
continuación publicamos el texto parcial de la misiva del Alcalde. 

Sin embargo, nuestras ciudades continúan ejerciendo una función 
de gran valor, cómo centros de oportunidad para las victimas de toda 


. la sociedad. Aquellos que han sufrido discrimen, explotación, 


persecución y rechazo, a menudo suelen buscar refugio en las 
ciudades. Traen consigo, no solo la esperanza por una mejor vida, 
sino también las cicatrices de su pasado. No es mera coincidencia la 
de que Newark y la mayoría de las ciudades al final de la lista del Sr. 
Louis, tengan grandes concentraciones de residentes de pocos 
recursos económicos y de origenes minoritarios. 

A través de los años Newark ha hecho más de lo que está a su 
alcance para dar la bienvenida a aquellos que no son aceptados 
inmediatamente en comunidades mejores o más acomodadas. Y 
ahora, por el hecho de haber aceptado gentes de todos los tipos y 
todas las condiciones, se nos cataloga como “La Peor Ciudad de 
America...”? Si este fuera el caso, entonces deberiamos lucir ese 
titulo como una medalla de honor, ya que certifica que nosotros no 
solemos rechazar a aquellos a quienes injustamente se les niegán los 
frutos de nuestra sociedad. 

En Newark nos preocupa menos el saber “Quien en Quién”. que 
saber “qué es qué”, por eso nos pesa el que el Sr. Louis ni exprese ni 
persiga las contestaciones a algunas de las preguntas que puede 
sugerir su estudio: ¿Por qué son algunas ciudades peores que otras? 
¿Qué puede hacerse para evitar estas disparidades? ¿Quién puede 
asumir la responsabilidad? Tal vez algunas de estas preguntas cortan 
muy de cerca las suposiciones que apoyan, pero que inmovilizan, a 
nuestra sociedad. 

¿Cómo debemos juzgar nuestras ciudades entonces? ¿Es peor 
tener muchos problemas, y tener que enfrentarlos y trabajar por 
encontrar una solución para los mismos ... O es mejor tener pocos 
problemas y no hacer nada por resolverlos? En Newark tenemos 
muy pocas pretensiones; pero tenemos un gran orgullo creciente en 


_ nosotros y en nuestra ciudad. 


No pedimos disculpas por Newark. Por el contrario, extendemos 
nuestra invitación al Sr. Louis, a vuestros editores y lectores a que 
- vengan a visitar nuestra ciudad, a que vean una ciudad de gran 


corazón y mejor alma —cualidades que pocos peritos pueden 


entender, y mucho menos medir. Vengan y descubran si “la peor 
Ciudad de América” no es en realidad, de entre todas. la que se 
dedica más que nada al viejo ideal de que cada ser humano debe 
tener un lugar decente en qué vivir, trabajar, crecer, aprender —y 
soñar. Puedo asegurarles que Newark es precisamente ese lugar. Por 
eso me considero singularmente privilegiado al servir a cada uno de 


os. 
pita Kenneth A. Gibson, Alcalde 


l Wonder Where Iho 


There were many City Hall observers who 
didn’t like Lou Turco during his tenure as City 
Council president. Few of them, however, will 
gloat over his expulsion from the legal profession 
by the N.J. Supreme Court in November. “There 
but for the grace of God go I” is a sobering 
thought that often keeps people from passing too 
severe judgment upon their fellow men. 

Citizens expect greater resistance to temptation 
from public officials, civil servants, licensed 
professionals and others who hold the public trust, 
than from ordinary mortals. Their oaths of office 
and generous rewards in pay, status and privileges 
which society usually bestows upon such positions 
create those expectations. Penalties for violation 
of public trust are severe, but recent pardons and 
light sentences of certain officials show that 
variations exist. 

In Turco’s case, disbarment at age 36 represents 
a greater penalty than his one-year prison term. 
Using his private capacity as a lawyer, he allegedly 
diverted to his own use funds which belonged to 
clients and insurance companies in order to 
support his gambling habit. He succumbed to one 
of the many temptations that lurk in the way of 
officials who have favors to grant and influence to 
exert. Voters in the East Ward have been badly 
served in this respect. Turco’s predecessor as ward 
councilman, Philip Gordon, is winding up a 
three-year prison sentence on extortion-conspiracy 
charges stemming from the same case that sent 
ex-Mayor Hugh Addonizio to jail for 10 years. 

Each day brings its revelations of New Jersey 
mayors, state cabinet members, planning and 
zoning officials, and others who have violated the 
law or bent it to seek personal advantage. We may 
well be living in the most corrupt state in the 
country, or the one with the best methods of 
detecting official crime. Policemen in a 
neighboring suburb are charged with running a 
burglary ring under the guise of patrolling shops. 
Two East Side High School teachers are arrested 
for allegedly taking illegal bets over a public 
telephone. The former chief magistrate of Newark 
gets four months in jail and a $5,000 fine for tax 
evasion. 

In each of these cases individuals were charged 
with crimes and held accountable for their actions. 
But there’s another kind of action, often far more 
costly to society, that is technically not a violation 
of law and therefore goes unpunished. These are 
the poor or wrong decisions made by boards of 
education, housing authorities, planning boards 
and similar agencies which every day take steps 
that profoundly affect our city. 

One such decision was the Ironbound 
Recreation Center. This project ranks with the 
South Side interceptor sewer and Barringer High 
School in its excessive cost to the taxpayers. The 
center cost over $6 million to build; in 1972 it got 
$175,000 for rehabilitation, and it has suffered 
over $500,000 in vandalism over the years. 
Another dubious decision was the premature 
demolition of 10,000 dwelling units in the late 
1960s for the right-of-way of the Midtown 
Connector Highway, which was never built, and 
for Interstate 78, which is now 13 years in the 
works. Who is accountable for the loss of $4 
million in tax ratables? For the destruction of 
communities where people lived, worked, and 
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= _ Around ¢ Our Town 


functioned in civic life? For the huge open lots 
which bring nothing but headaches? 

The councilmen, housing officials, planning 
board members, and State Highway Department 
engineers involved may be gone (dead? retired to 
Florida?), but their decisions blight the lives and 
pocketbooks of the present generation. In each 
instance the responsible officials were warned by 
protesters of the potentially costly effects of their 
decisions. Presumably these officials acted in good 
faith and not for personal advantage. They 
accepted the advice of experts, contractors, and 
construction trades leaders that these projects 
“will bring capital into Newark and provide 
hundreds of badly needed jobs.” 

Where are those jobs now? Where is the capital? 
Not one of these persons went to jail for dec 
which cost the city far more than one man’s 
evasion of income taxes. 

I'm not saying that officials who violate their 
oaths of office or people who evade income taxes 
should go unpunished. I’m saying that we need a 
higher standard of accountability than now exists 
in the-area of public policy-making. This includes 
urban renewal and redevelopment, highway 
planning and construction, transportation 
facilities, and housing design and location. 

A physician who performs poor surgery faces 
charges of malpractice from the patient and his 
family; a lawyer who breaks the ethics of his 
profession faces censure or disbarment. Public 
officials and agency members who make policy 
decisions that may waste millions of dollars and 
harm thousands of people, however, face nothing 
more than defeat at the polls (if they hold elective 
office) or replacement when their terms are up. 
These reprisals have not been adequate to prevent 
horrible mistakes from occurring. 

The issue is not one of seeking an impossible 
standard of perfection in decision-making. It’s one 
of establishing clearcut accountability for grave 
errors in judgment that have left lasting scars on 
our town. 

One step in this direction was taken in Judge 
Kimmelman’s decision of Nov. 14. He ruled that 
a former property owner on Springfield Avenue. 
should receive $50,000 in damages from the city 
because of a 1961 decision to declare his area 
blighted for a project that was never built. This 
payment, if upheld in the higher courts, will 
come from the pockets of all taxpayers. 
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On Tuesday, October 22, we Cubans 
-- and anyone who honestly sympathizes 
with the tragic reality of the Cuban 
problem watched with anger and 
frustration while a painful hour-long 
interview of Fidel Castro (made for CBS 
by TV newsman Dan Rather) unfolded. 


I grieved at the sight of my enslaved 
brothers! Never have I seen sadness and 
hopelessness such as was imprinted on 
their faces, ravaged with hunger for food 
and freedom! Men and women grimaced 
and smiled toothless smiles to the 
cameras, while the feminoid voice of 
the “Monster of the Caribbean” 
shamelessly droned on, spinning his 
characteristic string of lies. 

Mr. Rather, why didn't you ask 
Castro to take you to the prison at Isla 
de Pinos or to show you “La Cabana,” 
where so many Cubans suffer an 
imposed martyrdom, only because they 
cannot accept communism? Why didn’t 
he take you to the island’s interior, to 
show you the many concentration 
camps — cynically called “albergues” 
(shelters) by him and his followers? 

| Mr. Rather, where do you get the gall 
$ to declare that the 200,000 youths — 
brainwashed to automatically applaud 
and cheer Castro — represent the 
opinion of the majority of the Cubans? 
How many were you allowed to 
interview freely, and without 
intervention from Castro or his regime, 
before you arrived at the conclusion 
that most Cubans in the Island support 
the communist revolution? 

I was flabbergasted at your silence 
when Castro compared the benefits of 
f the Russian intervention in the Cuban 
economy with that of the Americans, 
= before the revolution. i 
g He insolently stated that the 

ea Americans owned most of the business, 
: public utilities and industries in Cuba, to 
the detriment of the Cuban people. He 
went on to say that after the Americans 
were deported by the new regime, the 
> Russians came to the rescue to bail 
E Cuba out of its financial doldrums. 
>] When the Americans were there, even 
- though they “owned so much,” Cubans 
still lived free. There were needs, of 
course, but not the privations that they 
suffer today, when the Russians have 
taken over. Before, Cubans did not have 

to stand in line, counting their food and 
clothes coupons to get their meager 
rations or buy a pair of shoes a year. 


Before, there was enough medicine to 

a cope with the needs of the chronically 
Pe ill. ...Today they agonize slowly, waiting 

for someone to come to the rescue. 


Why didn’t you laugh when Castro 

said that Cuba had not been touched by 

“Ss sthe- recent energy crisis? «Of 

= course!...most Cubans, in Cuba, must 

y have forgotten what energy is by now, 

with the electricity and water supplies 

5 rationed to a few hours a day. And let’s 

e not talk about gasoline! A little research 
always helps, Mr. Rather. 

And why stress so much the free 

educational program of the revolution? 

that 


Please understand elementary, 
y superior or college education was always 
~ free in Cuba. The vast majority of the 
Cuban professionals came from middle 


ne class and poor families. However, when 
Cuba was free, you could use that 
F> education to your better advantage 
ae because there was freedom to express it. 

M But now, what is it worth to people 


ps living in terror and slavery, where 
= freedom of action, expression and 
= thought is a crime? 

- Nọ, Mr. Rather. Most Cubans will 


- never support coexistence between this 
nation and the Cuban regime. We cannot 
forget our dead, our imprisoned friends 
Eti and relatives...the destroyed homes we 
left behind. They will always be there as 
- a reminder...as an insurmuntable barrier. 
And an example of our unmovable 
ra in this matter was made evident 
a few days after CBS aired your 

_ interview. On November 11, 


q orto 
Cubans will 
> y Surrender or sellout their 


YOLANDA ARENCIBIA 


Columnas Cubanas 


El pasado 22 de Octubre, los 
Cubanos, y todos aquellos que aún sin 
ser Cubanos, pero que conocen a fondo 
la trágica realidad del problema de Cuba, 
tuvimos la verguenza y la rabia de ver y 
escuchar por una' hora, la entrevista que 
le hizo el reportero Americano Dan 
Rather a ese amasijo de maldad, de 
hipocresía y de cinismo que es Fidel 
Castro, por el canal 2 de CBS. 

Lloré de dolor al ver los rostros de 
mis hermanos esclavos allí. Jamás vi una 
expresión mds triste o de más 
desesperanza, que la que exhibian 
aquellos rostros enflaquecidos, por el 
hambre, no solo de comida, pero de lo 
más sagrado que tiene el hombre: La 
libertad! 

Pobreza en las ropas, en los zapatos, 
en las casas. Hombres y mujeres, y casi 
niños, mostraron sus muecas y sonrisas 
desdentadas ante las cámaras de 
televisión. Lloré de rabia y de 
impotencia al escuchar la voz cínica, 
mentirosa y feminoide del mostruo del 
Caribe, ensartando mentiras con el 
cinismo y la desverguenza que le han 
caracterizado siempre. 

Yo le diría al reportero Rather: ¿Por 
qué no le pidieron a Castro que los 
llevara a la prisión de Isla de Pinos, o a 
la Cabaña, donde tantos hermanos 
dignos, sufren el, martirologio de tener 
como único delito el de no aceptar el 
comunismo, sometidos en sus prisiones a 
un trato reñido con las más elementales 
nociones de humanidad? 

¿Por qué no fueron al interior de la 
isla, donde están ubicados lo que los 
comunistas llaman “albergues” y que no 
son más que campos de concentración, 
donde hombres, mujeres y niños 
trabajan en condición de esclavos? 

¿Cómo puede decir el Sr. Rather que 
200,000 jóvenes, preparados de 
antemano en la Habana para aplaudir al 
tirano Castro, es la mayoría del pueblo 
Cubano que apoya la revolución 
comunista? 

Debemos recordar que en Cuba, la 
enseñanza tanto elemental como 
superior y universitaria siempre fué 
gratis. El porcentaje mayor de los 
profesionales Cubanos salieron de 
hogares de la clase económica media y 
de los pobres. Que además, si todo esto 
fuera en realidad dado por la revolución: 
¿De qué le sirve a un pueblo que vive en 


el terror, en la esclavitud, dónde la 
libertad de pensamiento, de expresión y 
de acción es un delito? 

Los Cubanos. desde lo más íntimo de 
nuestro ser, no estaremos nunca de 
acuerdo con la coexistencia. No con el 
malvado que destruyó nuestra patria y 
tiene esclavizados a nuestros hermanos. 
El recuerdo peremne de nuestros 
muertos, de nuestros hogares destruidos, 
es una barrera infranqueable. Los 
Cubanos jamás podremos aceptar a Fidel 
Castro y a su regimen comunista, tan 
extraño al sentir y formación de nuestro 
valiente y digno pueblo Cubano. Y 
como evidencia de nuestra firme 
Posición al respecto, ahi tenemos la 
demostración en masa que el pueblo 
Cubano en el exilio, apoyado por un 
número respetable de hermanos 
Latino-Americanos, celebrara el día 11 de 
Noviembre, a través de toda la nación. 
El paro obrero, comercial y profesional 
que efectuamos, fué un grito rabioso y 
lacerante de nuestro pueblo oprimido: 
“CUBA NI SE RINDE NI SE VENDE.” 


CUBANOS QUE TRIUFAN 

El comerciante Cubano Ernesto 
Verdecia fue objeto de un banquete de 
honor que se llevó a cabo en el 
Restaurante Thomm de Newark. 
Anteriormente ha recibido placa de 
honor de manos del Puertorriqueño 
Mike Rodriguez. Nuéstras felicitaciones 
al compatriota. 

Nos informa el Sr. José Dionisio 
Sudrez, de que la Cuban American 
Association ha cambiado su nombre por 
el de ASOCIACION CUBANA, que 
realmente está más de acuerdo con su 
dinámica lucha por los derechos de la 
cubanidad en el exilio. Nos destaca 


Suarez, presidente de la institución, que |. 
exhorta a todos los Cubanos en el exilio — 
a “ees sus oe. << 
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HILDA HIDALGO 


iGrito Boricua! 


Aun cuando visito mi isla dos o tres 
veces al año, este viaje tiene para mi un 
significado especial. Esther, mi sobrina de 
15 años, me acompaña. Ambas hemos 
sido residentes de los Estados Unidos 
durante 14 años. Y aqui estamos en 
nuestro “terrufio”, viendo en parte a 
Puerto Rico a través de los ojos de cada 
cual. Esther, aún cuando casi no habla 
español, lo entiende bien — despues de 
todo, sus padres solo hablan español en el 
hogar - y de vez en cuando se aventura a 
decir unas pocas palabras en nuestro 
idioma. Su inglés no tiene tacha y carece 
de trazas de acento español. Mi español es 
fluido, pero me inglés está pesadamente 
cargado con el acento Puertorriqueño. 

Esther quiere ver el hospital en el cual 
nació y la iglesia en la que sus padres 
contrajeron matrimonio — intereses que 
pueden atríbuirse a la busqueda del ‘yo’, 
propia de la adolecencia. Insiste en que 
detengamos el automóvil en la carretera, 
junto a un vendedor de piraguas. 


Yo veo el Viejo San Juan a tráves de - 


ojos brumosos, recordando cómo a los 
quince años me enamoré de la antigua 
ciudad — un lance amoroso que resiste la 
separación de los catorce años que llevo 
viviendo en Newark. 

Esther me pregunta sobre el graffiti 
político que vé, y trata de comprender los 
asuntos políticos, sociales y económicos 
que conlleva el ser colonia de los E.U. 
Aquií, la renuncia de Nixon se relega a un 
segundo plano ante la preocupación del 
pueblo por si el gobierno local habrá de 
ceder, o no, nuestras riquezas naturales de 
cobre y niquel a los intereses corporales 
Estadounidenses, que insisten en obtener, 
además, un arreglo libre de impuestos. El 
graffito en el muro lee asi: “Mini para los 
Puertorriqueños, o cero minas” 

A veces los conflictos de Esther 
parecen ser triviales: “¿Que escojo... una 
hamburguesa o alcapurrias y 
pastelillos? ... ¿Papas fritas... o tostones? ” 
Yo no tengo ese problemas. A mi que me 
den tostones, pastelillos y alcapurrias a 
todas horas. 

Vamos a las tiendas en busca de 
souvenirs: si Esther habla en inglés, la 
toman por una turista Americana; si 
hablo yo durante la transacción, me 
reprochan por no haber ensefiado a ‘mi 
hija’ a hablar espafiol. Yo acepto el 
reproche en silencio. 

sther escoge machetes de madera para 
sus hermanos, collares y aretes de 
camándulas y semillas Puertorriqueñas 
para su mamá y su hermana, y un 
cenicero, hecho en cerámica, con el 
nombré de Puerto Rico audazmente 
escrito, para su papá. Yo raras veces 
compro souvenirs, y cuando lo hago, me 
aseguro, doblemente, de que no lleven el 
rotulito que dice: Hecho en Japón... 
Taiwan... Alemania Occidental... etc. 

Esther, como la mayoria de los 
Puertorriqueños, sabe de corazón, que 
algún día habrá de regresar a Puerto Rico; 
pero no sabe cuando... Y como no tiene 
planes definitivos, toma muchos retratos, 
para encapsular en celuloide sus memorias 


` de la isla. Yo no tomo retratos. Estoy 


demasiado ocupada estudiando y 
redescubriendo mi isla, de modo que 
cuando regrese a Newark, pueda 
continuar sintiendome Puertorriqueña. 

Contemplo ese magnifico mar, hs 
elegancia de las esbeltas palmas...Mis 
oidos se recrean con la serenata del 

“coqui’, esa pequeña rana 
unicamente se dá en mi Puerto Rico... Y 
dejo que el sol me curta la piel otra vez 
con ese color canela oscuro... ; Av, como 
quisiera por poder llevar algo de nuestro 
Puerto Rico a mis compatriotas en 
Newark! 

¡Ojala que este “Grito” logre 
‘espuelear’ sus recuerdos de Borinquen! 
Tal vez, muchos de nuestros 
“Puertorriqueños de habla inglesa” 
regresen a tocar base en la isla; Tal vez 
usted sienta deseos de dejar el periódico, 
ahora mismo, y caminar hasta la bodega 
mas cercana para comprar plátanos y 
hacer tostones esta noche... O tal vez 
comprenda cuan importante es para 
nosotros el insistir en un sistema escolar 
“bilingüe y bicultural” para Newark. 

¡Ojala que este “Grito” le haya hecho 


conmutar hasta la islita, e sea en — 


t ¥ 
¡Hasta la ia Nos vemos pronto en apiri 
Dina Malek. : 


NS ae 


I have described the Puerto Rican 
migration to the U.S.A. as a “commuter's 
migration.” Sociologist Nathan Glaser 
describes it as “island-centered.” Both 
terms portray the Puerto Rican 
investment in resisting “integration,” in 
not wanting to become “Americanized.” 

While I come to my island two or three 
times a year, this trip has a special 
meaning. Esther, my 15-year-old niece, 
accompanied me. Both of us have been 
residents of the U.S.A. for 14 years. Here 
we are together in our “mainland” and 
partly seeing Puerto Rico through each 
other’s eyes. Esther understands Spanish 
— after all, her father and mother speak 
to each other in Spanish at home — but 
she dees not speak Spanish. Only once in 
a while does she venture to say a few 
Spanish words. Her English is flawless and 
without trace of Spanish accent. My 
Spanish is fluent, but my English is 
heavily weighted with a Puerto Rican 
accent. 

Esther wanted to see the hospital 
where she was born, the church where her 
father and mother were married — 
interests that can be attributed to being 
an adolescent in search of self. She insists 
that I stop the car by a road side vendor 
of “piraguas” (ice cones). The most vivid 
memory she has of the trip she took to 
Puerto Rico when she was 6 years old are 
“piraguas.” But, Esther also wanted to 
see Old San Juan and listened avidly to 
the historical explanation that 
accompanied our tour of the city. 

I look to old San Juan through misty 
eyes, remembering when I was 15 and fell 
in love with old San Juan — a love affair 
that withstands the separation of 14 years 
of residence in Newark. Esther asks about 
the political graffiti she sees, and tries to 
understand the political, social’ and: 
economic issues involved in being a 
colony of the U.S.A. Here Nixon's 
resignation plays  second-fiddle to 
whether or not the government is going 
to yield our natural wealth of copper and 
nickel to U.S. corporate interests which 
insist on a tax-free ripoff. 

At times Esther’s conflicts seem trivial: 
the choice between a hamburger or 
alcapurrias and pastelillos; is it going to 
be french fries or tostones? I am spared 
that struggle, for me it is alcapurrias and 
tostones all the time. 

We go to the stores in search of 
souvenirs. When Esther speaks English 
the clerk assumes she is an American 
tourist. When I introduce myself in the 
transaction the clerks rebuke me “for not 
teaching my daughter Spanish”. I accept 
the rebuke in silence. 

Esther’s choices are wooden machetes 
for her brothers, necklaces and earrings 
made out of “camandulas” (Puerto Rican 
seeds) for her mother and sister, and a 
ceramic ash tray with “Puerto Rico” 
boldly written for her father. I rarely buy 
souvenirs. When I do, I double-check to 
make sure they do not say “Made in 
Japan... Taiwan... West Germany,” etc. 

Esther, like most Puerto Ricans, knows 
in her heart that she will come back to 
Puerto Rico, but she is not sure when. 
She has no definite plan, so she takes 
many pictures to encapsule the island in 
celluloid memories. I do not take 
pictures. I am busy studying, 
rediscovering my island so I can continue 
to feel Puerto Rican when I return to 
Newark. 

I look at the magnificent sea, at the 

gracious slender palms. My ears listen to — 
the serenade of the coqui (a little frog — 
found only in the island of Puerto Rico). 
I make sure the sun coats me again to a 
dark cinnamon color and I wish 1 could 
package some of our Puerto Rico and 
bring it to my fellow Puerto Ricans in 
Newark 


Maybe this “Grito” will spur your own- 


memories of Borinquén: maybe many of - 
our “English-speaking Puerto Ricans” will 
return to touch base with the island; 
maybe you will put the paper down and 
walk to the closest bodega and make 
tostones for supper. Or maybe you will 
realize how important it is to insist on a 
strong bilingual, 
-program in Newark. 
At least, I hope this “Grito” has helped — 
you “commute back” to our island in 


. Hasta la vista — T see you soon at a 
' Broad and Market eeen SS 


bicultural school y 


Jim Cundari 


Sempre Avanti 


A third seneration Italian-American recently related to me his 
complex feelings concerning what he called his “Irish Catholic” 
religious upbringing. Even more than the heavy hand of his father, 
he feared the threatening scowl of the Irish priest who handed out 
the monthly report cards at the Catholic grammar schools he 
attended. While he grew into manhood, save fof Sunday Mass, the 
monthly report card ritual was his only contact with authority that 
was not Italian. There was then, and still is, something mystical and 
other-worldly about the influence of the Irish-Catholic upbringing 
on generations of Italian Americans. 

Not being Catholics, and not having been accepted into the 
Anglo-Saxon Protestant tradition, Black Americans have shaped 
and controlled their own religious experience. But Italians and other 
ethnic groups in America have been expected to (and in some cases 
went out of our way to) conform to Irish dominance with 
predictable results: Father Andrew Greeley (National Opinion 
Research Center), in his study of American ethnic groups entitled 
“Why Can't They Be Like Us?” points out that “...Italians are the 
least pious of all Catholic groups.” 

In “Blood of My Blood,” Richard Gambino explains that the 
religious attitude present in southern Italy changed in the United 
States because of the Italian experience here with the Irish-American 
church. “Rare among (Italian Americans) is the sense of joy in a 
“son's or daughter” s calling (to a religious order), so common among 
their neighbors in the Church, the Irish-Americans.” 

When an Italian boy tells his dad that he might like to be a priest, 
the-response is: “What's the matter, don’t you like girls?” For most 
Italians, except for Sunday Mass, churchgoing and religious 
observances are cose femminile, women’s things. Italians see very 
little practical or political benefit to active participation in Church 
affairs. A son may become an assistant to a monsignor, but rare 
would be his own chance of becoming a monsignor, or bishop, or 
archbishop. And never a cardinal. Italians are scandalously 
under-represented in the American church hierarchy. 

Gambino points out statistics as recent as 1973: “There is not 
now nor has there ever been an Italian-American cardinal. There are 
34 American archbishops. Only one is Italian-American. Of 263 
American bishops only five are Italian-Americans.” More than 50 per 
cent of the bishops of America are Irish although the Irish make up 
- only 17 per cent of the laity. The result in part has been second and 
- third oe of Italian Americans who have lived apart from the 
chur. 

Newark’s North Ward is a case in point. The five Catholic 
churches which belong to the Archdiocese all have predominantly 
Italian parishioners. Yet, all five churches have Irish pastors. One 
church (Immaculate Conception) has an Italian pastor; however, it 
has not been allowed to participate as a diocesan church, with a 
resulting loss of benefits and revenues. 

The statistics both locally and nationally are significant. In 
Newark the Archdiocese must begin to understand the needs of the 
Italian and increasingly Spanish-speaking parishioners. It is not 
necessary to oust Irish pastors who are currently serving, many of 
them very competently. However, an Italian and Spanish flavor must 
be brought to bear within the organizational structure of the 
Archdiocese. New voices, of the people, must be allowed to come 
forth and be heard. 


ISRAEL VELEZ—R.I.P. 


Por RAUL DAVILA 

A mediados del pasado mes de Enero, la comunidad Hispana 
de la ciudad de Newark sufrió la pérdida de uno de sus más 
queridos líderes, el Puertorriqueño Israel Velez. 

Velez, se mantuvo activo hasta el último momento, luchando 
por la causa Hispana y por los Puertorriqueños, a quienes se 
dedicó con alma, vida y corazón. Apenas el Domingo, antes de 
su muerte, había estado celebrando la victoria de su compatriota 
Carmen Conway. durante las elecciones para la presidencia del 
Desfile Estatal Puertorriqueño, celebradas en el Holiday Inn de 
esta ciudad. 

Israel nació en el pueblecito de Isabela, en Puerto Rico, 
enAgosto de 1922. En Isabela completó su educación secundaria, 
antes de comenzar a trabajar la Base Aérea de Ramey, en 
Aguadilla, durante los años de la guerra. Antes de venir a vivir a 
los Estados Unidos en el año 1949, Velez se mantuvo activo 
trabajando para el Departamento del Interior, el Bureau de 
Carreteras y el Departamento de Salud del Gobierno de Puerto 
Rico. 

Una vez radicado en Nueva Jersey, en 1949, empezó a 
trabajar para la Western Electric Company, donde se mantuvo 
hasta 1953, año en que se dedicó a sus propios negocios. Más 
tarde, en 1968, comenzó a trabajar como Representante en el 
Campo para el Departamento de Salud del Gobierno Municipal 
de Newark, y más tarde para el Proyecto de Control de Ratas y 
Alimañas. 

Durante todo este tiempo, Velez participó en la actividad 
civica y política, dentro y fuera de la comunidad Hispana y 
Puertorriqueña. Fué el primer Puertorriqueño en asumir la 

sición de lider de distrito, para el Distrito 26 del Barrio 

rte, y la posición de vice-chairman del Comité Demócrata del 
- mismo barrio, durante losaños del *62 al *68. Su actividad en las 
- campañas de matrículas para votantes dentro del municipio, es 
harto conocida. 
Recientemente, Velez. habia sido nombrado miembro de la 

‘ Comisión de Derechos Humanos de la ciudad, cabiéndole el 
honor de ser el primer Boricua en asumir tal responsabilidad. 
Siempre recordaremos su colaboración y apoyo a 

organizaciones, tales como la Organización Civica 
i ueña, la cual ayudó a fundar; el Concilio de 
Asociaciones Puertorriqueñas - de Nueva Jersey. 
sr La comunidad Hispana de la ciudad de Newark y del Estado 
+ Jardin- se une al duzlo de la familia de este gran luchador y 


me confiando que su ejemplo de dedicación, humildad y 


- patriotismo sirva o o til ego el pal 
po: Decanis GF par duso o amigo Israel. 


Ai -* pes 
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Nathan Heard 


Think About It 


What is it that we, all of us, are doing wrong? 
By “all of us” I specifically mean the black 
community and the police. Why, when it is so 
blatantly obvious that we are all under the thumb 
of a higher power, do we concentrate our precious 
energies on contention with each other? 

I’m not asking these questions of my readers so 
much as I’m asking them of myself; therefore, bear 
with me while I indulge my subjectivity even more 
than I usually do in these columns. 

I know firsthand the dismal hurt and anger, the 
utter feeling of helplessness, that can overcome a 
black man when he is confronted with the 
arrogance of a white police officer. | can well 
imagine, also, the confused, amorphous anger 
which can envelope a white policeman on being 
confronted with a black man whom the society in 
general has implied (by word and deed) is an 
inferior being, caught somewhere in a void 
between man, i.e., white man, and the ape. Both 
these men want respect: One as 
man-the-law-enforcer and the other as 
man-the-citizen. But neither seems to know how 
to go about his aim, and it becomes clear that 
neither can look at the other objectively, for fear 
of losing something with which they lived so long 
and so comfortably — their stereotypes of each 
other. 

Now, while part of the solution, or resolution, 
to the mess that we are all puppets of, is to 
willfully alter our attitudes about each other, the 
greater part of the solution lies, I think, in the way 
we view our society and the world. The idea 
inherent in that last sentence is much too diverse 
and lengthy to deal with here, but it’s a developing 
thome in all my books — which those of you who 
are interested can read at leisure. 

The greater weight of what I’m talking about, 
as regards some sort of solution to 
police/community relations, must necessarily fall 
on the shoulders of the police. For they not only 
possess the greater fire-power, but the greater 
confidence and esteem of the larger society as well 
— grafters and sadists notwithstanding. The police 
also get at least a mini-course in human relations, 
but the majority of people they deal with on a 
crime level don't know their own worth (much less 
someone else’s) and don't seem very interested in 
finding out. In any event, the advantages are on 
the side of the police. They have the awesomé 
spectre of power embodied in the uniform they 
wear — so awesome, in fact, that: many black 
people experience a bit of discomfort even at the 
sight of a security guard’s uniform because it is so 
reminiscent of police power and/or abuse of that 
power. 

Police arrogance, especially when dealing with 
dark-skinned people, is a cold fact that few 
thinking people will deny, even though they can 
find some excuse for it. For example, it was pure 
police arrogance which caused the incident with 
Puerto Ricans in Branch Brook Park, and nearly 
caused a full-scale riot. The training that 
policemen get ought to instill in them the fact that 
— and especially on such an occasion — they are 
outsiders, representing not the Puerto Ricans, but 


an oppressive force desiring to keep Puerto Ricans 
in their place even on a day designated by them in 
which they can express their culture and 
aspirations to freedom! 

Was the breaking up of a mere crap game worth 
the tragic aftermath? Why — on such a day — 
break it up at all when gambling is more of a 
Ne‘sonal Sport than any of the ball sports? It 
aught to be, with or without special training, fairly 
obvious to any policeman that he’s not really 

“protecting” anyone’s money or morals by 
breaking up a simple crap game in view of the 
times in which we live, where gambling is a staple 
of churches and is the joy of little old ladies 
virtually bursting with the desire to cry out, just 
once in their lives, “Bingo!” It ought to be obvious 
to any policeman worth his badge that very soon 
the State of New Jersey is going to make its bid 
for the proceeds of gambling, just as it did with 
the State Lottery. No one even remotely aware of 
the history of this country should make the 
mistake of misjudging those “no-gambling” 
rumblings in Trenton — all the pliant politicians 
are doing is trying to figure some way to get a 
piece of the vast amounts of money that will 
accrue from gambling. 

So all the cops who wanted to break up the 
crap game were, in reality, reinforcing the 
hypocrisy of the State, which the Puerto Ricans 
know exists to a disturbing degree. But, above all, 
the cops’ arrogance led ¿hem to believe that the 
gamblers were supposed to respect authority, their 
authority. Yet, how can anyone, in 
conscience, respect an obvious hypocrite? It is 
enough that we give begrudging support to the 
hypocrisies of the society in general, with its 
“freedom-for-all, equal-opportunity” bull, It 
becomes too much sometimes when the 
embodiment of that general hypocrisy is an 
arrogant cop who, already viewed as an adve: A 
proceeds to prove that he is indeed just that. One 
wonders how many crap games they've broken up 

uring the festivities of a white ethnic group's day. 

Id you believe none? Or are we to further the 
hypocrisy by assuming whites don’t gamble? Well, 
black people didn’t invent Las Vegas — and they 
won't have much say about Atlantic City, either. 
And you can bet on that! 


So what are we, dark people and police, doing 


wrong? Perhaps we don’t examine our similarities 
as much as we amplify our differences. Our 
examinations of each other often don’t transcend 


our gut-reactions to the stimuli we've all been fed. 


~ sometimes by deed, but most often by 
capricious word, For the sake of us all, I propose 
that what our struggling city may need is a 
grand-scale Community-Police Day, with the 
required attendance of off-duty policemen, as well 
as City Councilmen and the Mayor’s appointees. 
We can only gain by the ideas that will come from 
a vigorous exchange between private-citizen and 
public-servant. If we know more about each other, 
then perhaps we'll fear each other less. We’re all in 
this mess together, now let’s try to get together in 
this mess. 


Peace Be Still. 


LETTERS:Story Upsets Park Police 


Dear Mr. Davila: 

The October issue of your paper was the first 
one I have had the pleasure to read. The paper is 
very well organized and informative. I do, 
however, have one complaint that I wish to air 
with you and your readers. 

Ever since that very unfortunate day of the 
Puerto Rican Festival in Branch Brook Park, there 
have been more Monday morning quarterbacks to 
come to light than I have ever seen before. In your 
story in October, “Puerto Rican Upheaval,” you 
made a statement that the spark to the incident 
that day was “triggered by the lack of tact by a 
couple of county park policemen” who relied on 
the Newark police “to come to the rescue”. 

This has to be one of the most unreliable 
statements I have read yet with regard to that day. 
I feel that you should seriously look further into 
your information before you put it into print. The 
Essex County Park policemen have always been 
professionals to the truest sense of the word. 

It would please me to no extent to write to you 
the truth (not hearsay) of the incident that took 
place in Branch Brook Park, But because of the 
current investigation by the Essex County 
Prosecutor’s Office, I feel that it would not be fair 
to those concerned. So I would suggest, before 
you start painting pictures that are not true, that 
you give your readers a chance to find out the 
truth of what happened that day when the 
investigation is complete. 

I think Hilda Hidalgo did a little better than 
you, when she stated in her column: “It is too 
soon to make definite statements” with regard to 
that day in Branch Brook- Park. May I also 
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remind you that it was rumors and untrue stories 
that sparked a lot of what happened that day. 

Detective Michael Luzzi 

Essex County Park Police 


To the Editor: 

Recently I received a copy of your very 
informative publication. As a lifelong resident of 
Newark, I was pleased to read about the great 
changes in the city. 

In reading, | see that more and greater 
advances have been made than under any of the 
previous administrations. The others were too 
busy in raiding the till. Newark was always a 
good city. Now I think it is even better. Some 
day I hope to return, 

Please add my name to your mailing list as I 
will always be interested in Newark. If any of 
my old friends should read this, 1 will appreciate 
hearing from them. Por favor, muchas gracias! 

Harry J. Lucas 
Bruno Moreno 772 
To the Editor: Guadalajara, Mexico 


In reading your newspaper INFORMATION, 1 
was very impressed with the caption on the top 
of page 1, “The Newspaper for the People- of 
Newark.” I was fortunate in obtaining a copy of 
your October issue from a friend. 

I and my wife have been lifelong residents of 
Newark and have 
Vailsburg High. We all enjoyed reading 
paper and found 
educational, and 1 would a aes etting 
your mailing list, A var 

sini - 125 Mid! 


two children’ attending © 


your 
it very informative and — 


sary 
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By TOM SKINNER 


Now, you know this doesn’t make sense. Filling this space is 
never easy for me, but this time it’s really bad. It seems like a 
year ago when I started this particular column, and it’s still not 
done. The words just won't come, and Pm uptight. What's the 
matter? Maybe I’m inhibited by fear. But what's there to be afraid 
of? Oh, man, I got to get it together and stop going through these 
changes about her. After all, who’s afraid of Ms. Bernice Bass, the 
perennial gadfly of radio station WNJR? 

Well, truth to tell, many people in Newark are afraid of her. In 
fact, she has established quite a reputation in this town as the 
acerbic woman commentator who comes down hard on people. 
This is especially true in cases where public servants stray from the 
path of civic virtue. 

Ms. Bass, as you may well know, conducts a weekly program 
called “News and Views,” which is largely focused on her, 
inasmuch as she suffers no inhibition in the expression of her own 
views. If anybody doubts this, check her out any Sunday night at 
10 o’clock. She has been called the resident cynic of the local 
airwaves, and some other things too. However, they will not be 
repeated here. But who is she, really? 

“I always thought of her as 
an unhappy person,” said one 
political figure in City Hall 
who’s known Ms. Bass for a 
long time. “Her approach to 
the news is a bit too negative. 
And she treats her enemies with 
utter contempt.” 

But a member. of the 
Newark City Council, reputedly 
a favorite of Ms. Bass, offers 
this observation: “Bernice is a 
tremendous social catalyst for 
good, and she gets the facts — 
that you can depend on. I must 
also. say she has a lot of respect 
for my position in the total 
community. She likes the way I 
get things done.” 

The sardonic tone of her sud Z 
voice reflects, one suspects, the nature of her personality. On the 


- two occasions when Į spoke to her by telephone in an effort to 


aoe arrange an interview, the tone was unmistakable. 


- “I thought 1 told you that I’m not interested in being 


| interviewed for any story,” she insisted. When I informed her that 


the story would be written with or without an interview, she 
snapped, “Do whatever you like, dear heart,” and then hung up. 
That was cool, although I’m sorry we didn’t get a chance to talk. 
But that seems to be her way, and the only argument against 
this approach is its risks, although there is a lot to be said for 
er who take chances in life. Of course, there are people who 
her charms resistible, to say the least, and see plenty to carp 
about in the way she bad-mouths them. 

As a rule, Ms. Bass looks at the world through jaundiced eyes, 
and she keeps the fires of righteous indignation alive each week by 
up somebody or another in an atmosphere of hostility that 

might have provoked St. Francis to pull a knife on the Turks. 


Over the years, she has displayed remarkable courage and 
tenacity in her mission as a social torch-bearer in the name of her 
people. It is no disrespect to say that she rarely manages to 
combine two important qualities that contribute to good human 
relations — absolute honesty and unfailing gentleness. 

The point is, there are times when Ms. Bass can be nothing less 
than ferocious in her treatment of those for whom she has little 
regard, Apparently she thrives on verbal combat with her victims. 
Surely, she is very opinionated and singular-minded in her radio 
work. Whatever her shortcomings as an objective observer, though, 
it is obvious that she has a great deal of integrity and dedication 
in expounding her own philosophy. But it is rather a pity, 
considering her attributes, that her life-long hatred of political 
charlatans and hypocrisies frequently inspires bitter zeal. 

However, Ms. Bass does carry considerable weight in the black 
community, which is evidenced by an incident that occurred in 
-the late 1960s. It seems that she was fired by radio station WNJR, 
but the outcry from local black leaders forced the station manager 
to rehire her within a short time. On another occasion, a group of 

militants actually invaded her studio while she was on the air, but 
her voice was only temporarily silenced. 

As an occasional listener, 1 can no more regard Ms. Bass 

- passively than 1 can look at a computer without wondering what it 
is designed to do. No doubt, she means well for the most part. 
But if one lacked good reason for being against her, she invariably 
says something to suggest it during her interviews. Some people 
may be insecure to the degree that they substitute for positive 


- feelings the dreary illusion that they are feared. 


Chances are, though, she is not really as cold-blooded and 
tough as her detractors say. This doesn’t mean, of course, that she 
cannot seem harsh and vengeful in some ways. She has been, and 
remains, a very private person, self-made in the mold of a social 
agitator. Yet it is slightly ridiculous to hear people put her down, 
and at the same time secretly wish she were on their side. 

- Still, the question remains: Who is she, really? If her radical 

ulse is some dubious yet glorious reminder of youth, or if she’s 

struggling with enduring faith to preserve it, chipped but 

- whole, t the onrush of life’s hard knocks, than Ms. Bass is 

on my But that doesn’t answer the question, and I. can't 
- answer it, to be quite honest. One thing seems likely, though. 


ae When Ms. Bass reads this column, she may decide to add my name 
ops to her e list. Of course, that may not be too bad. 
A ft succeeded in providing some clues as to where she’s 


© coming from, then the risk of incurring her. ‘wrath ‘will be merely 


"scuse Me, Ms. Bass! 


A YE 


Very few people outside the Portuguese 
community in Newark are aware of their 
ever-increasing exploitation. Because of the 
bumbling and ignorance of the federal and state 
governments, the Portuguese community today 
suffers from one of the worst forms of 
discrimination. Misclassification and racial quota 
directives have placed the Portuguese community 
in Newark in a state of limbo and in an identity 
crisis. Like the Hispanics in Newark, we too are a 
minority perplexed by the same problems. Our 
barriers are no different from any other group’s; we 
have the same language problems, as well as lack of 
programs in our schools for Portuguese children. 
Add to this a lack of representation in the various 
city agencies. 

In Newark we are now reaching the saturation 
point where elbows are beginning to rub too many 
times in search of the same scarce commodities. 
The end result can only be tension which pits one 
minority ethnic group against another, and the 
only thing that can be gained is a few meager 
crumbs. As a result of federal judges making godly 
decisions in their ivory towers, we see the ugly 
head of racism taking on a loud roar, and once 
again the Portuguese community in Newark finds 
itself a victim. 

The accolades that once flowed to the 
Portuguese community for its fine job in 
rejuvenating Newark are taking on an ugly face. 
For all our hard work, we are now being alienated. 
The voices are now saying “These Portuguese, who 
do they think they are, buying up all this property 
and renting to only Portuguese?” Other voices are 
saying “How do these Portuguese do it? They’ve 
only been here a year or two and now they’ve just 
bought a house.” “I was born in this country and 
Pye saved all my life, and I still don’t have enough 
money to put a down payment on a house.” Or: 
“If it wasn’t for the Portuguese forcing the price 
of houses up so high, I would’ve been able to buy 
a home long ago.” 

Does that sound familiar? If not try this one: “I 
can always tell who a Portuguese is at the 
supermarket. They are the ones who buy up all the 
meat, and their shopping carts are full and bulging 
with groceries. What do they do with so much 
food? They always come in together, so many of 
them. They speak that foreign tongue, and they 
will argue with you all day over a penny! They’re 
so cheap.” 

Portuguese should not be the scapegoat simply 
because others have not attained the same goals. 
For example, no one stops to think that a 
Portuguese family with an average of six kids 
bought that old, dilapidated, overpriced home 
from an absentee slum landlord. They did so 
because the mother works at a factory earning 


- $1.60 an hour and works as many hours overtime 


as she can, if she is lucky enough to get it. The 
father is a laborer earning good money digging 
ditches, but is seasonally unemployed at least half 
the year. Seldom do we realize that the house 


` could not have been purchased without the help of 


the children. These youngsters have aided the 
family in buying a home by selling newspapers, 
shining shoes, shoveling snow and taking care of 
other children. 

Few people stop to think of the sacrifices 
which were made before a down payment was put 
on this overpriced slum house. Those people will 
never know that this family did not go to the 
movies or eat out in restaurants. They also gave up 
the luxury of a telephone, and the necessity of 
eating meat for weeks at a time. How many stop 
to think of the new clothes their children didn’t 
receive when school opened? Or the money the 
parents saved on bus fare because they walked to 
and from their jobs? Yet for all these sacrifices just 
to get a down payment on a house, we as a people 
are scorned. No one will ever be aware of the 
number of adolescents who dropped out of school 
to aid the family in their struggle to obtain shelter. 
Yet we continue to be exploited and overcharged 
because everybody wants to make a fast buck on 
the Portuguese. They think our pockets are 
bulging with money and honestly believe we cry 
all the way to and from the bank. 

Food is the essence of life and that is the first 
thing you are offered when you enter a Portuguese 
household. Why should our hospitality be 
scorned? Is it possible that those who scorn us do 
so because they are so jealous that they cannot do 
the same? 

Portuguese are expected to be overjoyed when 
a few crumbs are thrown our way in the school 
system. The rumbling of Portuguese discontent in 
Newark caused two more Portuguese teachers to 
be hired this year. Big deal!!! These two 
individuals were put in schools where they are not 
needed. Our children cry out for Portuguese 
teachers who are sensitive to their needs, but backs 


are always turned ‘towards the “nice, que: 


“community.” 


e 


MANUEL ROSA 


canto 
ortugués 


Poucas pessoas fóra de comunidade portuguesa 
de Newark têm conhecimento da sua exploração. 
Devido à ignoráncia dos governos federal e 
estadual, a comunidade portuguesa sofre uma das 
piores formas de discriminação. Classificação 
errada e directivos raciais extipulados colocaram a 
dita comunidade num estado de limbo e de crise 
quanto à sua identidade. Tal como os de lingua 
espanhola nós também somos uma minoria 
perplexa pelos mesmos problemas. Os nossos 

obstáculos nao sao diferentes dos enfrentados por 
qualquer outro grupo, temos como eles os mesmos 
problemas de idioma, assim como também a falta 
de programas educacionais para es crianças 
portugueses. Junte-se a isto a falta de 
representação nas diferentes agências 
governamentais da cidade. 

Em Newark estamos chegando ao ponto de 
saturagao onde os cotovelos comessam a tocar-se 
frequentemente na procura das mesmas e ráras 
comodidades. A consequéncia pode ser sómente 
uma tensao que langa uma minoria étnica contra 
outra minoria no intúito de se obter umas 
insuficientes migalhas. Como resultado das 
decisões feitas por juizes federais nos seus tronos 
de marfim, vemos a repugnante nascente do 
racismo tornando-se tumultuosa, e uma vez mais a 
comunidade portuguesa encontra-se como vitima. 

\ Os elogios feitos à comunidade portuguesa pelo 
seu desenvolto trabalho no rejuvenascimento de 
Newark estado disformando-se. Pelo nosso custoso 
trabalho estamos sendo despresados. Muitos 
dizem: “Estes portugueses, quem é que eles se 
julgam comprando todas estas propriedades e 
arrendando-as sómente a portugueses? ” Outros 

perguntam: “Como é os portugueses conseguem 
fazer isto? Estao cá 4 um ou dois anos e já 
compraram casa. Eu nasci aqui, poupei toda a vida 
e todavia nao consegui o bastante para O 
pagamento de uma casa.” Outros afirmam: “Se 
náo fossem os portugueses subirem os pregos das 
casas eu já à muito podia ter comprado uma.’ 

4 escutaram dizer isto? Acaso o nao tenham, 
oigam esta: “No supermercado eu sei sempre quem 
é portugués. Sao eles os que compram a carne toda 
e tém o carro sempre repleto de mercadorias. O 
que é que eles fazem com tanto comer? Sempre 
vao juntos, falando aquele idioma estrangeiro, e 
discutem todo o dia por causa de um e Sao 
tao relhados! ! ” 

Os portugueses nao devem de ser “bodes 
expiatórios simplesmente porque os outros náo 
aspiraram alcançar os mesmos objectivos, Por 
exemplo, ninguém pensa na familia portuguesa, 
com uma media de seis filhos, que comprou a um 
proprietário ausente uma casa velha, delapidada, e 
carissima. Compraram-na porque a mulher 
trabalhou numa fábrica ganhando $1.60 a hora e 
trabalhando quantas horas de “overtime” quantas 
conseguia quando tinha a sorte de as conseguir. 
Compraram-na porque o homen é um trabalhador 
ganhando bom dinheiro cavando valas, mas que 


fica em casa desempregado metade do ano. Poucos . 


compreendem que a casa não podia ter sido 
comprada sem a ajuda dos filhos. Estas crianças 
ajudaram a familia na compra da casa vendendo 
jornais, engrachando sapatos, limpando neve, ou 
tomando conta das outras crianças. 

Poucos vêm os sacrificios feitos antes da 
compra da casa. Estas pessoas nunca saberão que 
esta familia nunca foi ao cinema ou comer a um 
restaurante: Também careceu o luxo de um 
telefone ou a necessidade de comer carne durante 
semanas consecutivas. Quantos tomam em 
consideração o dinheiro poupado nas roupas novas 


que as crianças nâo receberam quando começou a — 


escola ou o dinheiro do bilhete do autocarro 


porque caminharam para o trabalho. Por todos ` 


estes sacrificos para comprar uma casa nós, como 
um povo, somos redicularizados. Ninguém está ao 
par do número de adoloscentes que saiem da 
escola para auxiliar a familia na luta para a 
obtensao de um tecto: que os abrique. Mesmo 
assim continuamos sendo explorados porque todos 
querem tirar proveito monetdrio dos portugueses. 
Pensam que os nossos bolso estao repletos de 
dinheiro e acreditam que choramos todo o 
caminho de casa para O banco e vice-versa. 

O comer é a isséncia da vida e é isto o que se 
oferece ao visitante em qualquer lar portugués. 
Porque deve entao a nossa hospitalidade ser 
despresada? Será possivel que isto acontega 

porque os que se riem tém inveja de nao 
poderem fazer o mesmo? 

Esperam que os portugueses fiquem radiantes 


com:umas pouca migalhas que se lhes atiram no - 
campo da educação. O discontentamento dos - 
portugueses de Newark fez com que dois — 


professores fossem empregados. Grande coisa! ! ! 


Este individuos foram postos em escolas onde não — 


sao necessitados. As nossas crianças carecem de — 


professores portugueses sensiveis às suas — 
necessidad: 


es, mas OS wanes ction 
>- mansa € pacata comunidade pontugeest* 
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CRUSHED HOPES ON ROAD TO ROME 


33 Kids Packed Their Clothes and Cameras — and Never Left the Airport 


By RONALD SIMMONS 

I don't know if you caught it. 

Some of you were asleep. 

But there was an international incident the other 
weekend involving the Afro—Arts Cultural Center, 2191 
Seventh Ave. in Harlem, school children from the 
Newark school system, children from the New York City 
school system, the mayor of Rome, Italy, the delegates 
to the historic World Food Conference, the Pope, all the 
starving people in the world, all of our brothers and 
“sisters affected by the drought in the Sahel region in 
Africa, about $10,000 in public and private monies, and 
a prominent fashion designer in the Bronx. 

This is story of failure. A story of a few Black people 
who failed by defeating a beautiful idea that they them- 
selves created. They are soley responsible for the failure. 
They are responsible for tainting the positive Black 
image of Black Americans before the world. They are 
guilty of spreading mistrust and embarrassment among 
local Black brothers and sisters in Newark and New York 
City. Their actions, or lack of actions, were so serious 
that one could accuse them of exploiting Black children, 
yet they had the best of intentions. They had fantastic 
intentions, and a beautiful idea, but they blew it. 

It started when the Afro—Arts Cultural Center went 
to the Newark and New York Boards of Education and 
made an offer they couldn't refuse. They (Afro—Arts) 
said that they would send 33 children from Newark's 
Avon Avenue and McKinley schools, and 41 children 
from New York, to Rome for eight days, all expenses 
paid. The Boards of Education had to pay the expenses 
of the chaperones. That was the deal: Afro—Arts would 
pay for the children and the Boards of Education would 
pay for the chaperones. (The Boards also paid for 
passports, additional insurance, and transportation to 
and from Kennedy Airport.) 

The children selected had won the “Mr. and Miss 
United Nations” Contest sponsored by the Afro—Arts 
Cultural Center back in February of "74. Afro—Arts had 
- been sponsoring such contests for years and its name was 
quite creditable with the United Nations, the Harlem 
community, and the Boards of Education of Newark and 
New York City. 

The theme of the contest was “World Famine: What I 
Can Do To Help.” The children responded by writing 
speeches, compositions and poems, or drawing posters 
and paintings reflecting the theme of agriculture, food, 
and famine. The winners of the contest (which was 
judged by an international panel of judges at the United 
Nations) were given awards in the United Nations 
building, New York City Hall, and Washington, D.C. 
They- were presented before various African embassies 
and Congresswoman. Shirley Chisholm. 

Then the Secretariat of the United Nations called for 
an International World Food Conference in Rome, Italy, 
and someone got a brainstorm of an idea. It was a 
fantastic idea; a beautiful concept, a meaningful gesture. 
It couldn’t lose. It was positive. It was bold. It was 
practical to a point. 

The plan called for sending the winners of the contest 
to Rome to address the delegates at the World Food 
Conference. It called for sending Black children half 
way around the world to focus attention on world 
famine, and the disastrous drought in the Sahel. Our 


Black children catching the attention of the world and 
focusing it on our starving brothers and sisters in the 
Sahel. It would have been the most positive gesture on 
the part of Black Americans towards their African 
brothers for a long time. It would have prepared Black 
children for roles of world leadership. Their lives would 
never be the same. 

The Afro—Arts Cultural Center had come up with 
good ideas in the past, but this was ingenious. It was an 
expensive idea, A trip like that would cost between 
$35,000 to $45,000. That’s a lot of cash. Afro+Arts 
didn’t have a dime. They figured they could raise the 
money in the six—month period before the plane was 
scheduled to take off: Nov. 2 at 6 p.m. 

To make this long story short: They didn’t make it. 
They sent 1,500 letters to major White and Black 
corporations requesting contributions. Response was 
minimal, but that wasn’t the worst part. It wasn’t the 
lack of funds that turned the wonderful idea into an 
international incident of chaos, embarrassment, mistrust, 
and ill feelings. It was the way Afro—Arts dealt with the 
problem ‘that turned a bad siutation into a worse one. 
Their actions, or lack of actions, resulted in an absurd 


A FINE ART: SMILING 


Little Michele Santos, 6, of 28 Hensler St., a patient at 
St. James Hospital, proudly displays a leather belt and 
bead necklace she made under the guidance of 
Charlene Roper, recreation leader of Department of 
Recreation and Parks. The city provides arts and craft 
materials and instructors for children who are confined 
to hospitals in Newark. VAN PICTURE SERVICE 


La pequeña Michele Saritos, de 6 años, del 28 Hensler 
St., paciente del Hospital St. James, muestra ufana una 
correa de cuero y un collar de cuentas que ella misma 
hiciera, bajo la guia de Charlene Roper, lider de 
actividades de recreo del Departamento de Parques y 
Recreo. La ciudad provee materiales de arte y 
artesania, asi como instructores para los nifios que se 
encuentran recluidos en los hospitales de Newark. 


spectacle at Kennedy Airport with more than 100 
children, and parents, waiting to board a plane that had 
left an hour earlier on schedule. 

The people at the Afro—Arts Cultural Center decided 
not to tell anyone about their lack of funds. Their pride, 
or principles, prevented them from telling the people 
who were directly involved that the trip to Rome was in 
serious jeopardy. They didn’t tell the children. They 
didn’t tell the parents. They didn’t tell the Newark or 
New York Boards of Education. It was the best—kept 
secret in. town... 

When Afro—Arts first met with the officials of the 
Newark Board of Education, they made no mention of 
the fact that they still didn’t have nearly enough money 
to finance the. trip. They were over $30,000 short, but 
they didn't tell a soul. 


Most of the children and their parents didn't find out - 
about Afro—Arts not having the money until the day of - 


the trip. Some didn't find out until they got to the 
airport. They were poor people for the most. part. 
Especially the ones from Newark; many of them were on 
public assistance. They spent money they couldn't 
afford. on clothes, luggage, cameras, etc.—little things 
that no trip to Rome would be complete without. 

Those of us who did learn about Afro—Arts’ lack of 
funds beforehand, did not learn it from Afro—Arts. We 
found out by accident from an ABC-TV News 
producer, the day before the trip. The Afro—Arts 
Cultural Center was still short. The travel agent cancelled 
the reservations. Alitalia refused to let us board the 
plane without tickets, or cash, or a check. 

I'll never forget that scene at the airport. It was a 
mess. I felt like a fool. Angry parents at my back 
wanting to know what the hell was going on, and a White 
ticket agent in my face giving me looks of pity while 
saying, “I’m sorry. There's nothing I can do.” That scene 
will stay in my mind a long, long time. But that wasn’t 
really the part that hurt either. Neither was the part 
where one mother overcome with rage blamed me for 
the failure and began to physically attack me. No, the 
worst part was when one woman got up and yelled, “I 
knew it! Niggers can't do shit!!” And everyone nodded 


their heads in agreement. That was the worst part, That 


was the part that really hurt. 

Since then things have calmed down. On Nov. 7 five 
Black Americans went to Rome to represent the group 
that didn’t come. The Afro—Arts Cultural Center has 
apologized to everyone, and admitted their mistakes. 
People who gave money for their own carfare have been 
repaid. There’s talk of trying the same thing again with 
the same people sometime in May of °75. 

The newspapers have stopped their coverage, In a few 
more weeks the world will have forgotten the whole 
thing. 

But I won't. I can’t. 

I sincerely hope this trip gets off the ground a May, 
even if I don’t go. I sincerely hope the Afro-Arts — 
Cultural Center finds itself in a position of not having to 
rely on the enemy for its existence. And I sincerely hope 
that one day we Black people will get our thing together, 
because right now it's very “raggedy,” and we can't 
afford any more fiascoes like this one. 


Ronald Simmons is on the community affairs staff of 
the Newark Board of Education, and a freelance writer. 
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INSIDE RAHWAY PRISON: SAVE YOUR TALK 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This is the second 
of a series of articles on Rahway State 
Prison by Sandra West Whiteurs. A 
graduate of Weequahic High School, she 
is editor of the Rutgers-Newark student 
handbook and literary magazine. 


By SANDRA WEST WHITEURS 


RAHWAY — Folks had prophesied 
that the definite blang of THE DOOR 
would make me jump 10 feet. I can’t 
recall a sound at all but I do recall that 
all the prison flicks I had ever seen came 
back to me in one last-life flash. Striped 
suits, ball and chain, the whole bit. 

Rahway State Prison doesn’t shuffle 
heavily. It is a bustling place. It 
reminded me of Broad and Market 
streets with people going to classes and 
work, and the men were the very same 
men I had seen on those very same 
streets. They were predominantly Black 
and sported the latest styles, jeans and 
sweatshirts, with eyes that forever stared 
at walls even when there were no walls 
in front of them. 

Į was cleared at the desk and had my 
wrist stamped for identification. A crude 
interior decorator had garnished the last 
heavy door I went through with pictures 
of ex-Rahwayites; those who had made 
it over THE WALL. Up widely spaced 
steps that might as well have been made 
of glass, to the second level, and into a 


non-existent medical treatment). I dug 
how prisons, formal prisons like 
Rahway, are not really unlike informal 
prisons like the United States of 
America, Rutgers-Newark, the military 
or other institutions. 

Black men dominate basketball courts 
with their athletic prowess but you can 
count, on a very few fingers, the 
number of Black coaches. What color 
was your army sergeant? Who had the 
last word as to whether or not you did 
KP? Who runs Newark? 

To extend the analogy, Rahway State 
Prison is 80 per cent Black, yet at The 
Forum, I counted two Black inmates 
and one of them sat apart from the 
group, silent for two solid hours, staring 
out into space. The four non-Black 
representatives filled me in on the quota 
system (why certain counties send set 
numbers of bodies to jail), the parole 
board system (capable of denying a 
36-year-old freedom because of a fire he 
set when he was 6% years old) and 
Rahway's sick-out, when 105-degree 
fevers were prevalent. 

Every day of their lives they stand in 
line in the mess hall only to find mess 
waiting for them. Every day of their 
lives they mark off one day more, 
hoping tomorrow will bring 1982 and 
their eligibility for parole. Every day of 
their lives they wait for mail call and 


Why? Why do innocent men remain 
locked behind bars? Why is a judge, who 
sentenced a man 10 years ago to prison, 
asked for a character analysis to be used 
at the parole hearing? How can that 
judge’s recollections possibly be helpful? 

Why isn’t the new side, the clean side 
of a man presented to the parole board? 
Why are most inmates at Rahway Black 
and the majority of penal reform 
volunteers White? Why did that young 
Black man sitting in The Forum office, 
staring into space for two hours, move 
only when I got up to leave? He didn’t 
say a word when he handed me these 
printed words: “BLACK PEOPLE...” 

With the prison population 75 per 
cent Black...with the society, the Black 
society, crying “Black Pride — Black 
Awareness — Black People Together,” 
I would like to ask that Black society a 
question: The people from society now 
entering the prisons, volunteers and 
interested individuals helping inmates get 
jobs, places to live, mental support, 
counselling — how come less than 1 per 
cent of those “concerned citizens” are 
Black? 

I listen to a great many Blacks talk 
that “people” talk...but I don’t see their 
people running to help. 


ART OUTSIDE THE WALLS 
The N.J. Prisoners’ Art Colony will 


Oh, you, a Black, say that is untrue, 
Very interesting. How come the men in 
here can’t bring forth a great list, even 
close to equal mine, of those individuals 
of society — their * “people” — who have 


taken a part in their battle? How come - 


they get mad when you talk about this 
subject? 

How come they always end up saying 
that the, Whites owe us something and 
that is why the Whites are giving up 
their time hunting jobs, places to live, 
counseling, teaching trades, donating the 
simple things necessary for self-help. 
You mean that Whitey owes you this? 
You want Whitey to put another chain 
around your neck? 

So up with the concept of getting 
something for free, sométhing owed to 
you by Whitey, so tied up in the chains 
of welfare, 
genuine pride and brotherhood for your 
fellow Black, 

Don’t tell me. Tell your brothers and 
sisters in this prison system how much 
you care, how much you want to help. 
Perhaps you can convince them that you 
are indeed PEOPLE. I see you as 
becoming exactly like the administrators 
of this prison system. 

You talk a good fight. You talk, but 
your fight exists only over a few"drinks, 
the pride of switchblade knife, a 
Cadillac, an argument with Whitey, a 


room where “The Forum” was in note the absence of their name, year t an exhibition and sale in the place in your instant community for 
session. after year after year. rotunda of Newark City Hall on your insight and pride and brotherhood. 
“The Forum” at Rahway State Every day of their lives they smother Friday, Feb. 21, from noon until 7 Your people talk and never produce. - 


consists of inmates and community 
people, rapping about what’s good (no 
- brutality to speak of) and. about what 


just has. to go. (substandard, almost 


- nothing,” . 
_ hypodermic needle full of tap water. 


that incessant cough because the doctor, 
if he comes, will only say “It’s 
and shoot. them with a. 


p.m. About 240 members of the art 
colony, made up of prisoners 
throughout the state, will their 
_ creative talents in various artistic forms. 


You care less for your people than 1 
do, and I really don't care for them at 


all. Keep wp. she goog. peo manent 


a good T. IBN 


so lacking in any REAL 


è 
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YOU and the LAW 
By MELDON D. JENKINS 

As novelist Charles Dickens once wrote, “It was the best of times, 
it was the worst of times.” Hence it is comforting to see that 
residents of Newark are not altogether frustrated by the bad state of 
affairs in the world today. The citizens of Newark apparently still 
have strong faith in themselves to withstand the depressing political, 
social and physical erosion of our society. This faith is manifested in 
the continual efforts toward the building of a brighter future for the 
city. 

As evidence, one can point to the large numbers of Newark 
residents present at three public hearings recently convened by the 
Mayor’s Policy and Development Office executive director, David S. 
Dennison, and his community organization division chieftain, 
Clarence Coggins. The first hearing, October 30 in the City Council 
chambers at City Hall, was followed by meetings on November 6 and 
7 at Clinton Place Junior High and Barringer High School. 

Why did the citizens attend these public hearings? The answer is: 
To participate in Newark’s application for about $20 million of the 
Department of Housing and Urban Development (HUD) funds under 
Title 1 - the Community Development component - of the Housing 
and Community Development Act of 1974 (Public Law 93-383), 
signed into law by President Ford on August 22, 1974. As its 
primary objective, Title I is to develop “viable urban communities, 
by providing decent housing and a suitable living environment and 
expanding economic opportunities, principally for persons of low 
and moderate income.”[Section 101 (c) of the act]. More 
specifically, a Title 1 community development block grant can be 
used by the city for such activities as: Acquisition of undeveloped 
land; code enforcement in deteriorating areas; demolition of 
buildings; relocation payments; and construction of improvements. 
Examples of improvements are : Senior citizen centers; water and 
A facilities, and pedestrian malls and playgrounds. [Section 105 

aj}. 

Citizen participation in the request for funds is a requirement 
before the city can obtain a community development grant. Section 
104 (a) (6) of the Housing and Community Development Act states 
that in order for a grant to be made, the applicant--the City of 
Newark--must involve Newark residents in planning the application. 
First, the people of Newark must know “what's happenin’ ”; the 
responsible city agency--MPDO--must inform citizens of the amount 
of funds available, the types of community development and 
housing activities that can be funded under the act, and other 
important program requirements. Then, MPDO talks with local 
citizenry to learn their ideas on how to put the money to the best 
use. 

Thus the public hearings, in the words of the act [Section 104 
(a) (6) (B)], were held “to obtain the views of citizens on 
community development and housing needs.” As stated by MPDO, 
the hearings in Newark were to “help the Mayor decide on priorities 
for the use of the money.” Priorities suggested at the hearings, which 
were also informational, included: Demolishing or rehabilitating 
abandoned housing; establishing a comprehensive child care project; 
and, improving delivery of basic city services. The city must also give 
citizens a chance to take part in the development of the application 
in other ways as well. 


Public hearings represent a form of participatory democracy, of 
which voting is perhaps the most significant example. Other 
federally mandated attempts at this American ideal have been a part 
of community development programs in Newark since 
Demonstration Cities and Metropolitan Development Act of 1966. 
That law provided for widespread citizen input into the Model Cities 

rogram, and made it possible for citizens to influence the path of 
funds after the money entered the city. However, the Housing and 
Community Development Act of 1974 is different: It aids citizens’ 
participation in government by making their role in the distribution 
of limited federal funds a prerequisite to the application, even 
BEFORE any funds enter the city. 

But, just as voting alone cannot be regarded as the salvation of 
the nation, so the same may be said of public hearings in Newark. In 
other words, how can public hearings save our city? Localism—the 
attempt at local control of government—does not guarantee citizens’ 
suggestions will be incorporated into the application. On the 
contrary, it remains the responsibility of the Newark city 
government to carry out the spirit, as well as the letter, of the act by 
trying to inject more citizen input into the application process. This 
can be done by making use of the means to citizen involvement in 
Newark that have proven effective in past community development 
programs: Block clubs; district councils; general community 
meetings; the Citizens Advisory Board, and, MPDO’s Community 
Organization Division. 

It remains to be seen how effective the new act will be in 
fostering citizen control of implementation of more effective 
federally-funded programs here, and in ultimately promoting 
much-needed major changes for Newark. 


'MELDON D. JENKINS is legislative analyst for the Mayor's 
Policy and Development Office (MPDO). She is a graduate of 
Rutgers University and Smith College. She is a resident of Newark. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

We welcome letters from our readers, and we'll publish as 
many as we can each issue. You can write about anything you 
want to, but please print or type your letter, and include your 
name and address. Names may be withheld on request, but 
anonymous letters will not be printed. Send your letter to 
INFORMATION Newspaper, 315 City Hall, Newark, N.J. 
07102. . 


CARTAS AL EDITOR 

Le damos la bienvenida a las cartas de nuestros lectores, y 
prometemos publicar algunas de ellas cada mes. Usted puede 
| escribinos sobre. cualquier tema, pero por favor escribanos en 
letra tipo imprenta o a máquina, e incluya su nombre y 
dirección. Envie sus cartas al Periódico INFORMACION, 315 


|. City Hall, Newark, NJ. 07102. 


~ Black Beauty 


On the Bench 


Before a standing-room-only 
crowd of 400 in the City 
Council chamber at City Hall, 
Golden E. Johnson became the 
first Black woman judge on the 
Newark Municipal Court. 

Federal and county judges, 
city officials, lawyers and 
community leaders joined in 
paying tribute to Ms. Johnson, a 
30-year-old lawyer who was 
named to the bench by Mayor 
Kenneth A. Gibson. 

The new judge took the oath 
of office from Essex County 
Judge Marilyn Loftus Schauer, 
who said it was probably the 
first time in Newark that a 
woman judge had been sworn in 
by another woman. 

Among those who 
congratulated the new judge 
were Mayor Gibson; Federal 
Judges Lawrence Whipple and 
Herbert Stern; City Council 
President Earl Harris; 
Councilman-at-Large Donald 
Tucker; Samuel Saiber, president 
of the Essex County Bar 
"Association; Junius Williams, 
vice president of the National 
Bar Association; Wayne 
Henderson, associate dean of 
Rutgers Law School, and 
Assemblyman Eldridge Hawkins. 
D-Essex. Several of the speakers 
presented flowers or gifts to 
Judge Johnson. 

Judge Johnson's father, 
LeRoy F. Johnson, held the 
Bible as she took the oath. The 
audience included her mother, 


PHOTO BY ROBERTA PFEIFER 


Judge Golden Johnson is hugged by her father, 
LeRoy Johnson, after taking oath as. Newark judge 
from Judge Marily Loftus Schauer. Mayor Gibson 
smiles approval. Judge Johnson is first Black 


woman to serve on court. 


Mrs. Lucy Johnson; her two 
sisters, Mrs. Courtney Lawrence 
and Mrs. Cynthia Carter, and her 
grandmothers, Mrs. Golden 
Johnson and Mrs. Cora Melton. 
Mrs. Melton, who is 83 and lives 
in Wilson, N.C., had taken her 
first airplane flight to attend the 
ceremony. 

Judge Johnson) received a 
standing ovation. 


“I will try to serve with all 
due justice, impartiality, 
compassion, and everything that 
goes with it, those who have to 
come before the judiciary 
system,” she declared. “I look 
forward to serving the people of 
the City of Newark to the best 
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La Juez Golden Johnson : 
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juramento como Juez de 
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negra que sirve en corte. 


of my ability.” 

Mayor Gibson said he chose 
the new judge because of her 
competence and her concern for 
the people of Newark. She was 
named to a term expiring April 
15, 1977. Several speakers 
praised Judge Johnson’s 
intelligence, dedication, 
compassion — and beauty. 

Saiber said Judge Johnson is 
““certainly one of the 
best-looking judges in the City 
of Newark,” and predicted the 
Newark Municipal Court will 
play a major role in the city’s 
rebirth. And Dean Henderson 
praised the new judge for “your 
integrity, your intelligence, your 
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Booker’s THE Judge -- and a Lot , 


By TOM SKINNER 


There’s no mistaking the fact that 
Irvin S. Booker, newly appointed 
presiding judge of Newark Municipal 
Courts, doesn’t limit himself to many 
people’s traditional image of a jurist. To 
be sure, he occupies a high seat on the 
judiciary bench, but it doesn’t stop him 
from being a down-to-earth guy. 

“A judge obviously should have a 
familiarity and expertise in applying the 
law,’ he says. “But beyond that, he 
should be in tune with the tempo of the 
municipality in which he lives. Pm a 
hearer of fact and law in relation to 


human affairs. And I’m largely 
motivated by the standards of human 
conduct based on. mutual respects. 


Therefore, each case I hear is unique by 
virtue of its particular circumstances.” 

Judge Booker, in documenting his 
position, cites a case he heard in the 
summer of 1971. It involved a 
39-year-old black man who had been 
placed under $2,500 bail. After hearing 
his case, the judge decided to release the 
defendant on his own recognizance for a 
brief period to give him a chance to 
raise $100 toward the bail. As a result, 
Booker received some flak from the 
top. 

A week or so later, The Star-Ledger 
printed a story that read thus: 

“In an inter-court memo, Essex 
County Assignment Judge James R. 
Giuliano of the Superior Court asked 
Newark’s Chief Municipal Judge Harry 
Hazelwood to specifically look into the 
circumstances behind the release of two 
suspects by city jurist, Irvin Booker. 

“Booker was the only municipal 
judge mentioned by Giuliano,” the 
article continued, “but the assignment 
judge and Essex County prosecutor's 
office, which brought the matter up, are 
also disturbed by past bail actions of 
other city judges and the fear that the 
practices may continue.” 

But there's more to the story and it 
did not appear in the Star-Ledger 
account. It was not reported that the 
defendant, having read the newspaper 
article, wrote a brief note to Judge 
Booker to express regret for the 
unfortunate publicity. The note also 
expressed his faith in the  judge's 
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IRVIN S. BOOKER 
Presiding Judge/Juez Presidente 


compassion. 

Out of a deep concern for the 
adverse criticism of Judge Booker, the 
defendant did something even more 
significant: He surrendered himself on a 
Saturday, though court was not in 
session. He refused to leave and 
consequently Judge Booker was called in 
to hold a special session, whereupon the 
man returned to jail willingly. On Jan. 
5, 1972, he was sentenced to serve 
three-to-five years in Trenton State 
Prison by Judge Leon Kapp in Essex 
County Court. 

“Pll never—never—forget that 
brother,” Judge Booker says, with deep 
feeling. “His beautiful spirit and dignity 
as a man, despite his offenses, made me 
realize even more how really important 
it is to be compassionate and empathetic 
in my work.” 

Evidently, the judge has few illusions 
about his work. 
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First Hispanic Judge 
Joins Newark Court 


After a vigorous campaign by the city’s 
Hispanic community, John Dios has become 
Newark‘s first Municipal Court judge of 
Hispanic descent. 

More than 60 persons jammed Mayor Kenneth 
A. Gibson’s office in City Hall to watch the 
51-year-old Newark lawyer take the oath of office 
from Essex County Judge Harry Hazelwood Jr. 
There was a burst of applause as he completed the 
oath. 

Judge Dios then turned to the Mayor and 
thanked him “for recognizing the needs, the 
aspirations and the rights of the Spanish-speaking 
community.” He also thanked the City Council for 
confirming his appointment, and the 
Spanish-speaking community for recommending it. 

The appointment of a Hispanic judge was one 
of the major goals set forth by Puerto Rican 
leaders in the wake of the Labor Day weekend 
disturbances in Branch Brook Park and downtown 
Newark. 

“You have bestowed on me a public trust,” 
Judge Dios declared. “The Spanish-speaking 
community is really the sponsor of my 
appointment. But the preservation of freedom 
requires the even-handed application of the law, 
without bias or prejudice.” He then thanked 
everyone for “the opportunity to serve man’s 
noblest experiment, and that’s the rule of law.” 


A number of Spanish community leaders and 
other judges attended the brief ceremony. During 
the oath the Bible was held by the new judge’s 
wife, Marcela. One of their three children, John J. 
Dios, Jr., and his wife, were among the spectators. 

Judge Dios, who was born in Cuba to Spanish 
parents, came to the United States in 1931 at the 
age of 8. He has practiced law in Newark since his 
graduation from Rutgers Law School in 1949. He 
is one of only a dozen Hispanic lawyers practicing 
in New Jersey. 

Judge Dios was also honored by two members 
of the City Council. Councilman-at-Large Donald 
Tucker gave a large plaque to Judge Dios, and East 
Ward Councilman Henry Martinez said the new 
judge would “provide a direct means of 
communication’? between the Hispanic 
community and the courts. Martinez is the city’s 
first Hispanic council member. 

During his career Judge Dios has had wide 
experience in civil and criminal cases, and has 
represented a number of labor unions, businesses 
and community organizations. He is a former 
chairman of the Essex County Young Democrats, 
a former counsel to the Newark Municipal Utilities 
Authority, a member of the board of directors of 
Strauss Plastics, Inc., and counsel for Club Espana, 
an educational and cultural organization. 


Big Move at.the Library: 
Really One for the Books 


The Newark Public Library has moved four 
major departments within the main building at 5 
Washington St. to better serve library patrons and 
to speed access to materials. 

The New Jersey Reference Division is -now 
located on the first floor of the library, in what 
was previously the Education Division and the 
children’s room. The junior room, formerly known 
as the children’s room, is in a new location on the 
first floor directly across from the Registration 
Department. The young adult room has moved to 
the second floor and the Education Division to the 
third floor. 

Another innovation in the junior room at the 
main library is a new evening schedule, making the 
room available to families, teachers and college 
students. The junior room is now open at all times 
the main library is open: Monday, Wednesday and 
Thursday, 9 a.m. to 9 p.m.; Tuesday and Friday, 9 
a.m. to 6 p.m., and Saturday, 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


The Bucks 
Stop Here 


As others joined the 
Municipal Court, former 
Judge Milton Buck took 
the oath of office as 
Newark’s new corporation 
counsel. Holding the Bible 
is his wife, Gloria. 
Mientras otros ingresan a 
la Corte Municipal, el 
ex-Juez Milton Buck toma 
el juramento de la oficina 
como Abogado Concejal 
de la Corporación de 
Newark. Su esposa Gloria 
sostiene la Biblia. 


Un Nuevo 


John Dios is sworn in as Municipal Court judge by 
County Judge Harry Hazelwood, Jr. as Mayor 
Kenneth Gibson and Mrs. Marcela Dios, wife of 
new judge, look on. He is first Hispanic judge in 
city court. PHOTO BY ROBERTA PFEIFER 
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Juan Dios es juramentado como Juez de la Corte 
Municipal por el Juez del Condado Harry Hazel- 
wood Jr., mientras el Alcalde Kenneth A. gibson y 
la Sra. Marcela Dios, esposa del Juez, observan. 
Dios es el primer Hispano en la Corte de la ciudad. 


EL PRIMER JUEZ HISPANO 


Juan Dios Promete ‘Aplicacion Imparcial de la Ley’ 


Por RAUL DAVILA 

Después de una vigorosa campaña de la 
comunidad Hispana, John Dios pasa a ser el 
primer Juez de descendencia Hispana en las 
Cortes de Newark. 

En una ceremonia efectuada el Martes 29 de 
Octubre, en preséncia del Honorable Kenneth 
A. Gibson, y de una concurrencia de más de 
sesenta personas, el Hon. Harry Hazelwood Jr., 
Juez del Condado de Essex, tomó el juramento 
que el distinguido licenciado Juan Dios hizo 
como primer Juez de descendencia Hispana para 
la Corte Municipal de Newark. 

El Juez dirigiéndose al Alcalde, le dió las 
gracias “por reconocer las necesidades, las 
aspiraciones y los derechos de la Comunidad 
Hispano-parlante por là acción tomada aqui, 
hoy”. El nuevo Juez también agradeció al 
Concilio de la Ciudad por confirmar su 
nombramiento, y a la comunidad Hispana por 
recomendarlo para tan alto grado. (El 
nombramiento del Juez Hispano fué una de las 
demandas que el Concilio Hispano de 
Emergencia presentó al Alcalde Gibson a raiz 
del levantamiento Puertorriqueño en esta 
ciudad, durante el fin de semana del Dia del 
Trabajo.) 

“Vosotros me habeis conferido la confianza 
pública”, declaró el Juez Dios. “La comunidad 
Hispano-parlante es realmente la que ha 
apadrinado mi nombramiento. Pero la 
conservación de la libertad requiere la aplicación 
imparcial de la Ley, sin predisposiciones o 
prejuicios.” De esta forma agradeció a todos 
por “la oportunidad de servir al experimento 


más noble del hombre: la distribución de la 
justicia”. 

El Juez Dios, quien naciera en Cuba, de 
padres Españoles, vino a la edad de ocho años 
a vivir en los Estados Unidos. Ha ejercido la 
práctica legal en esta ciudad, desde que se 
graduara del Colegio de Leyes de la Universidad 
de Rutgers en 1949, y es uno de los doce 
abogados de extracción Hispana que practican 
en el Estado de Nueva Jersey. 

En la ceremonia de nombramiento, el Juez 
John Dios fue honrado por dos miembros del 
Concilio Municipal, que habiendo estado 
asistiendo una audiencia legislativa en Trenton, 
enviaron representantes con mensajes de elogio y 
una placa conmemorativa. Estos fueron el Con- 
cejal del Barrio Este, Honorable Donald Tucker, 
quien enviara la mencionada placa. Martínez, 
‘quien a su vez es el primer Concejal Hispano de la 
ciudad, comenta en su mensaje que, “el nuevo 
Juez proveerá medios directos de comunicación 
entre la comunidad Hispana y las Cortes Munici- 
pales. 


La Administración municipal confía en que > 
éste sea un paso positivo a la consecución de 


servicios legales para los Hispanos de Newark. 


“Me imagino como ha de ser el día en que 


necesidad de hablar dos 
idiomas, Inglés y Español, como en San 
Francisco. Al presente, nuestros principales 
administradores y directores de agencias han 
sido aconsejados de que la consecución del 
conocimiento del Español, en las áreas de 
trabajo, debe ser de primordial interés para el 
bienestar de todos,” comentó el Alcalde. 


Newark tenga la 


NEWARK IS A GROWING COLLEGE TOWN 


Bucking national trends, enrollments at 
institutions of higher education in Newark have 
increased dramatically. 

Undergraduate rolls at the four schools have 
jumped 8.5 per cent in a year, and graduate 
programs have soared more than 20 per cent. 
Combined enrollment now totals 21,674 in all 
divisions, an overall rise of 11.3 per cent. The 
institutions are the College of Medicine and 
Dentistry of New Jersey, Essex County College, 
Newark College of Engineering and Rutgers 
Newark. 

While nearly every division showed an increase, 
major rises included: Essex County College, with 
780 additional students; Rutgers Law School, up 
13 per cent; the Division of Technology at NCE, 
up 24 per cent and the College of Nursing at R-N, 


up 31 per cent. 

An additional factor is the large number of 
students involved in new and recently-started 
programs within Newark. More than 1,000 
students are enrolled in these, which include The 


New Jersey School of Architecture and Bachelor - 


of Science in Engineering Technology Program at 
NCE, and the Graduate School of Criminal Justice 
and newly-formed Graduate Faculty at 
Rutgers-Newark. 

James B. Kelley, director of the Council for 
Higher Education in Newark, said: 

“Newark is just starting to blossom as the hub 
of graduate and professional training in the state. 
With the new schools, CHEN now embraces 11 
separate programs, in nearly every area desirable. 
In addition, I feel the undergraduate increase can 
be viewed as a positive vote on the value of quality 
education in an urban environment. In the face of 
what’s happening across the country in higher 
education, [ feel that this must indicate that the 
CHEN schools are doing something right — very 
right.” 

ENROLLMENTS AT NEWARK COLLEGES 


Institution Fall 1973 Fall 1974 $ Increase 
College of Medicine 

Graduate 942 1,030 9.3% 
Essex County 

Undergraduate 5,000 5,780 15.6 
NCE 

Undergraduate 3,866 4,143 7.2 

Graduate 1,295 1,402 8.3 
Rutgers 

Undergraduate 6,495 6,743 3.8 

Graduate 1,875 2.576 37.4 
Total Undergraduate 15,361 16,666 8.5 
Total Graduate 4,112 5 O 


GRAND TOTAL 19,473 
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By TOM SKINNER 

If there are any citizens still wondering what happened to the 
idea of a cable television system for Newark, here’s the latest scoop, 
as they used to say in this business. Of course, that doesn't mean 
there is anything new to report. Matter of fact, nothing -- absolutely 
nothing -- has happened since the last report in this space. And you 
needn't expect anything to happen anytime soon, if ever, because it 
looks very much like city officials have “turned off” to CATV. So 

nut else is new? 

What’s even worse, nobody applied for cable franchises in 
Newark, even though Mayor Gibson made a special effort in offering 
the public a chance to bid. The franchise to run a cable system here 
has been up for grabs since Teleprompter pulled out last February. In 
view of CATV's great potential as an instrument for meaningful 
social change, it appears that this is still another example of public 
apathy on a vital issue. 

Well, the Office of Newark Studies recently dropped something 
“heavy” on the five commercial radio stations operating in the city. 
It was a hefty 60-page survey of how badly this town suffers from 
the meager efforts of the stations in covering local news. Here’s a 
taste of what the survey got into: 

All of the five commercial radio stations licensed to the City of 
Newark have their studios outside the city, and offer only small 
amounts of news -- if any -- about the city. During the month of 
March 1974, shortly before the May 14 municipal election in 
Newark, the Office of Newark Studies monitored, recorded and 
analyzed the regularly scheduled newscasts of the five commercial 
stations licensed to Newark. Some 300 hours of broadcasts were 
taped by the researchers. 

The major findings of the study are: 

The stations devote less than 10 per cent of their time to news. 
The total time varies from station to station, and for different time 
periods. Between 8 and 11 a.m., total newstime averaged as low as 4 
minutes on one station to a high of 14 minutes on another. In the 2 
to 5 p.m. segment, newstime averaged from 8% to 16% minutes. 

Stations never devoted a majority of their newstime to Newark 
and New Jersey stories. Some of the newscasts had no local or state 
stories. Most of the newscasts were either provided by national 
networks, or compiled from wire service reports. 

Only two of the stations - WNJR and WFME - included any field 
reports or on-the-spot interviews in their newcasts. WNJR often had 
three or four interviews from reporters in the field. According to the 
study, field reporting is a good example of a station’s commitment 
to its community. 

On the other hand, the report also gives high praise for WNJR’s 
election night coverage and says “WNJR provided almost model 
coverage with frequent and lengthy reports. As an indication of 
management support, five on-air reporters were assigned to give 


- campaign coverage. Live interviews with candidates were frequent.” 


The report notes: “With all of its well-known housing, 
3 7 0 ho] and health problems, Newark hardly seems the place to, 

be studying media issues. But Newark suffers from a serious media 
void.” Newark is the largest city in the country without a VHF 
television station and it has only one daily newspaper. The Office of 
Newark Studies saw the radio stations as having the potential of 
filling the communications gap. 

“This scarcity of media has often resulted in giving Newark a bad 
image (a place only of riots and unemployment), has hampered 
effective city government communication with its citizens, and made 
it difficult for community segments to communicate with each 
the report continues. 

The report notes that since the survey was conducted last March, 
the WVNJ stations have expanded their New Jersey news coverage, 


and a Federal Communications Commission examiner has 


recommended that the WHBI license be denied for a series of alleged 


- violations. The report says, however, these developments do not 


lessen the validity of the original findings. 

The report also notes that under FCC guidelines a station has a 
legal responsibility to serve its city of license with local news and 
public affairs programs. 

Copies of the report have been sent to the station managers in 
hopes of stimulating additional news and public affairs programs. 
Copies were also sent to community groups, so they could review 
the stations’ performance prior to their applications for new licenses. 
All licenses are up for renewal this year. 

The study and the report were supervised by Robert Ottenhoff of 
the Office of Newark Studies. 

- The five stations are: WFME, which is located in West Orange and 
features a religious format; WHBL-FM in New York, specializing in 


foreign-language broadcasts; WNJR in Union, aimed at a black 


audience, and WVNJ-AM and FM in Livingston, offering background 


- music, The radio station of the Newark Board of Education, 
- WBGO-FM, is also licensed to Newark, but was not included in the 


- Survey. 
_ Jerome Toobin, director of news and public affairs at channel 13, 
has confirmed his station's plans to unveil a new half-hour weekly 


- program sometime in February. He said it will be focused on New 


„Jersey and Newark to a large extent. 
No further details are available at this writing, but I recommend a 
wait-and-see attitude in view of what has gone down at Channel 13 


in the past. 
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- You can always tell when it's license-renewal time in the media, 


and that brings to mind the New Jersey Coalition for Fair 


Broadcasting. Sometimes I’m not at all sure if the coalition isn't too 
defensive in its dealing with the various TV stations. Frankly 


speaking, I’m sick and tired of attending meetings in which everyone 
acts very polite and restrained, while disingenuous TV executives 


continue their insipid “raps” about good intentions. 

For example, I was invited to attend a Coalition meeting at 
Channel 5 (WNEW-TV) in New York several weeks ago, and there 
was an occasion to raise a question as to why the station’s news staff 
overlooked Mayor Gibson’s appointment of Judge Golden Johnson 
to the Municipal Courts. Considering that she’s a black woman, a 
- native of Newark, and perhaps one of the youngest female jurists in 


E a country, 1 failed to see how the story could be left out of local 


e 
In any case, I found myself sitting through a windy session of 
rhetoric conceived in the minds of some people who operate 
television is an ignorant box designed to subvert 


best interest of its viewers. Apt At nk Sey 
ES the people. oar 


They’re Going to the Dogs 


Animal Wardens 
Round Up Strays 


By C. ALAN SIMMS 

Stray dogs in Newark have 
attracted more than just the 
dog catcher. 

Recent controversies have 
erupted over stray dog control 
and care: Who is doing the job 
of dog-catching in Newark and 
is it being done well? 

Newark’s Bureau of Dog 
Control is responsible for 
animal pickup throughout the 
city, five days per week from 
8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. They pick 
up strays and answer 
complaints of injured or 
unwanted animals, which are 
then taken to GiGi’s Kennels, 
900 Passaic Ave., East Newark. 

The bureau has four trucks 
and seven wardens. According 
to Thomas Dunn, supervisor of 
the dog control bureau, “I’ve 
ordered two new trucks and we 
expect four new men.” 

Dunn admits that a letter 
sent by the Associated Humane 
Societies of N.J., located at 124 
Evergreen Ave.,which criticized 
the operation of the Dog 
Control Bureau as well as 
GiGi’s Kennels, prompted a 
stepped-up effort to improve 
animal pickup service in the 

The bureau now has 


arrangements to have GiGi's 
Kennel respond to complaints 
on weekends from 10 a.m. to 8 
p.m. During late evening hours 
on weekdays and on weekends 
the Newark Police Department 


MOVING MAN 


ormer official of 
Federal Aviation 
Administration, has been named 
principal transportation 
consultant to Mayor Gibson. 


Stray dogs often make their homes in garbage on vacant lots in 
Newark...Perros extraviados por lo general hacen sus hogares entre 
la basura o en lotes vaciós en Newark. 


is responsible for injured animal 
calls. 
Dunn flatly disagrees, 


however, with the Humane 
Society’s charge that GiGi’s 
Kennels improperly handles 


animals. He explains that the 
Humane Society, which for 
many years had the animal 
pickup contract with the city, 
has an ongoing dispute with the 
city and GiGi’s. The society 
was dropped from its 1970 
contract as a result of a dispute 
involving then South Ward 
Councilman Lee Bernstein (now 
executive director of the 
Humane Society) over the 
amount of money the city had 
to pay the Society. 

Now the city has a one-year 
contract with GiGi’s Kennels 
for $20,000. Newark receives 
coverage on weekends from the 
Kennels; in the past the 
Kennels’ only responsibility was 
to hold the animals for seven 
days. 

Dunn, an employe of the 
bureau for 23 years and 
supervisor for the past seven 
years, reports that the dog 
catchers, called “wardens,” pick 
up’ approximately 350 to 400 
animals each month. About 
one-third of them are kittens 
and cats no longer wanted by 
their masters. 

Dunn adds that the bureau 
receives 30 to 40 calls per day 
from residents with complaints 
of pet problems. The operation 
is primarily one of responding 
to complaints, which are 
recorded daily. The wardens 
receive on-the-job training. 

Dunn says the largest 
number of strays rounded up in 


10-block area. 


one area recently was in the 
South Ward, on Stengel Avenue 
near Weequahic Park, where the 
bureau picked up 30 dogs in a 
“There were 
some dogs with licenses among 
those picked up,” says Dunn. 
“This often happens as dog 
owners let their pets loose and 
they’re picked up.” He adds 
that the South Ward has the 
largest number of licensed dogs, 
followed by the North, East, 
West and Central wards, in that 
order. 

“Newark residents should 
call Dog Control for any pet 
problems they have,” he says. 
There is no charge for pickups 
or adoptions, which is not the 
case with private agencies. 

Pets taken to GiGi’s Kennels 
may be recovered within 7 
days, after which they are put 
up for adoption or put to sleep. 
There is no charge for adoption 
or for recovery. 

Dunn states that if you 
suspect your dog has been 
picked up, you should go 
directly to GiGi’s to recover it. 

By recent state mandate 
every pet must be licensed and 
receive a three-year vaccination 
for rabbies. Dog Control issues 
licenses in the basement of City 
Hall for $4 per year, with all 
renewals due on Jan. 1. There 


are 8,865 licensed dogs on file, 


and free vaccination certificates, 
good at participating 
veterinarians in the area, are 


given to anyone obtaining a 


license at the bureau. 

The telephone number for 
the Dog Control Bureau is 
733-6294 or 6296. GiGi’s 
Kennels is 484-4248. 


By JANICE NEWMAN 

We worry constantly whether what we eat is 
good for us, or will raise our blood pressure and 
cholesterol, or speed the development of cancer. 

We are prescribed various methods and diets to 
prevent heart attacks and strokes — don’t eat this, 
don’t do that, eat this, do that, etc. Yet it is still 
not clear how to prevent heart attacks, especially 
if high risk factors are already present. 

The College of Medicine and Dentistry of New 
Jersey is sponsoring the Multiple Risk Factor 
Intervention Trial/Heart Attack Prevention 
Program (MRFIT for short), which is part of a 
national study to determine if, and how, fatal 
heart attacks can be prevented if certain risks are 
reduced. 


MRFIT came to City Hall in late November to . 


screen city employees. A total of 389 men were 
screened; 35 were found eligible to participate in 
the program. Two men found to have critically 
high risk factors were rushed to the hospital for 
immediate treatment. 

The six-year study, funded by the National 
Institute of Health — National Heart and Lung 
Institute, is being carried out at 20 centers in the 
country, two of which are in New Jersey (the 
second is at Rutgers in Piscataway). 

During the six years, half of the high risk men 
found by the study will be treated at the MRFIT 
Center. The other half will return to their own 
doctors, but will be seen annually by the MRFIT 
team. The incidence of heart attacks, fatal and 
nonfatal, will be recorded. The information gained 


~ may demonstrate that, by controlling risks, the 


1 


incidence of heart attacks can be reduced.  » 
de According: to Walter - “Galanowsk z, , project 


$ ay 


CITY WANTS STRONG-HEARTED MEN 


coordinator, “our target group is men between the 
ages of 35 and 57. These: guidelines were set 
mostly for economic reasons. We wanted to cover 
a broad range of ages with our limited funding. It 
was found that the highest incidence of heart 
attacks occurred in men between 35 and 57, 
although we acknowledge that there is a high 
incidence of heart attacks in women after 
menopause.” 

Galanowsky continues: “The initial screening is 
done where the men work. They are screened for 
high blood pressure and a high cholesterol level. In 
addition, they are asked some general health 
information to determine their smoking habits. 
These are the three risk factors which can cause a 
heart attack. 

“Borderline values for these risk factors, when 
combined, can put a man ina higher risk category 
than he might believe, such as high blood pressure 
with heavy smoking. Those who are found to have 
two of the three risk factors are eligible to take 
part in the study, and go on to a second and third 
screening at St. Michael’s Medical Center.” 


Once accepted into the program, the men are 
under the care of a psychologist who specializes in 
smoking problems, nutritionists and health 
counselors, either in group sessions or in private 
sessions. 
confidential and sent only to the family physician, 3 
if requested. And the whole program is free te 
participants! 

Galanowsky added that the program should be 
finished screening by this summer. > 

Men between 35 and 57 can call 456-4810 for 


The results of all screenings are — 


an appointment. for pa or stop. -by St. >. 


Michael ,306 High St. id Alwar: 


tre tee 


ALL from the HALL 


GIBSON CRITICIZES DELAY ON PATH EXTENSION 


Mayor Kenneth A. Gibson has criticized the Port Authority for 
postponing construction of the PATH rapid transit extension from 
Newark to Plainfield. ` 

“Now, once again, the Port Authority is failing to meet a public 
commitment for a project affecting Newark,” the Mayor said in a 
letter to A. Gerdes Kuhbach, executive director of the authority. 

The proposed PATH line would link Penn Station in Newark with 
Newark International Airport, and then extend to Plainfield. 

Gibson also charged that the authority has failed to carry out its 
proposed rehabilitation of Penn Station, and has delayed the 
completion of Terminal C at the new airport. The Mayor said there 
may be explanations for these problems, but “I am concerned by 
what appears to be an emerging pattern of unfulfilled promises by 
what has always been a responsible public agency.” 


MAYOR URGES FUNDING FOR ELDERLY AGENCY 


Mayor Kenneth A. Gibson has called on state officials to 
designate Newark’s Office of Elderly Affairs, 605 Broad St., as the 
Area Planning Agency for the Elderly. The present agency, located 
in Belleville, is responsible for planning and funding of individual 
programs for the elderly in all of Essex County. 

Concerned that the Belleville office has not shown the necessary 
sensitivity to inner-city senior citizens, Mayor Gibson sent a letter to 
Gov. Brendan T. Byrne. Currently, all Essex County elderly service 
programs must apply for funding through the area office in 
Belleville. 

Robert Strand, director of Newark’s Office of Elderly Affairs, 
said, “The priorities of the Essex County Office are not those of 
Newark, and of course, we are at the heart of the myriad of 
problems afflicting our senior citizens while the county office views 
from some distance.” 

Strand notes the area office has set transportation as its No. 1 
priority in the 1975 Area Plan. He stresses, however, that the most 
pressing need in Newark is for home health aid; second is for elderly 
housing, and transportation is the third priority. 

The Office of Elderly Affairs in Newark is not funded through 
the area office but through the Mayor's Policy and Development 
Office (MPDO). 


RODENT PROJECT AIDS TENANTS COUNCIL 


Charles Hoggard, director of the Newark Urban Rodent and 
Insect Control Project, announces a cooperative program with the 
Newark Tenants Council aimed at eliminating rats and roaches in 
public housing projects. The program will consist of health 
education and extermination. 

The Project will train exterminators, whom NTC is hiring, in the 

basic control techniques for rats and roaches. This includes learning 
the habits of rodents, and application techniques of rodent and 
insect killers. 


HOUSING PROGRAMS MERGE FOR EFFICIENCY 


The Certified “Area Program, which provides low interest 
rehabilitation loans and grants to residents of Newark’s West side, has 
been merged with the Newark Housing Development and 
Rehabilitation Corp. 

Sylvester Hart, director of HDRC’s Home Improvement Program, 
another housing rehabilitation program that operates city-wide, will 
head the Certified Area Program as well. Both programs will operate 
out of HDRC offices, 11 Hill St. 

David S. Dennison, director of the Mayor’s Policy and 


` Development Office, primary funder of HDRC, states the merger 


“represents not only a substantial saving of project administrative 
monies but a step toward the consolidation of city physical 
development programs under a responsible umbrella agency.’ 

The Certified Area Program provides low-interest loans and grants 
for housing rehabilitation in the area bounded by Central, South 
Orange, and Littleton avenues and South 12th Street. 

Rehabilitation contracts run from $500 to $4,500. City housing 
inspectors assigned to the area make most of the recommendations 
for rehabilitation; however, residents may walk in and apply for a 
grant or loan depending on eligibility. Loans are approved for a 
minimum of three years and a maximum of 20 years at an interest of 
3 per cent. For further information call 621-9005. 


WATER DIVISION CHASES NON-PAYING DRINKERS 


The Newark Water Accounting and Customer Service Division 
urges all Newark water customers: Pay your water bills! This year 
the agency has a deficit of $3.5 million, of which $1.6 million is 
owed to Newark by the Newark Housing Authority, and the rest by 
residential and industrial customers. 

If bills are not paid, the division can turn off water service until 
the arrears are paid up. In addition, the city may turn delinquent 
water records over to the tax collector, who can place a lien on the 
property in the same manner as he would for delinquent taxes. 

“We don’t like to use these options, nor do we want to,” says 
Joseph Paradise, water accounting director. “However, the situation 
is getting bad and if we have to, we will.” 


MUSEUM DIRECTOR PRAISES PARK IMPROVEMENTS 


Samuel Miller, director of The Newark Museum, has praised 
Mayor Kenneth A. Gibson and two city departments for 
rehabilitation work in Military Park in downtown Newark. 

Miller says the recent refurbishing is “a very significant beginning 
in our move to improve the image of the City of Newark. I can think 
of no better way to celebrate the forthcoming Bicentennial than by 
this kind of positive accomplishment.” 

In August the museum director expressed concern about the 
condition of landscaping and monuments in the park, and urged city 
officials to improve their maintenance and security. During a recent 
tour, Miller says, he found a number of improvements, including 
-removal of debris and graffiti, paving of sidewalks, repair of park 
benches, painting of flagpoles, weeding of shrub beds, and 
replacement of missing stones in walls. 

Miller cites the improvements in letters to the Mayor and Samuei 
Friscia, director of Public Works, and Nathaniel Washington, director 


of Recreation and Parks. At the same time, he urges additional 


- landscaping be done as soon as possible. Miller and Dorland 
- Henderson, a Newark engineer, co-chair the -heritage oi e 
of the Newark Bicentennial Committee. 
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Agency Finds Much Work to Do 


The City of Newark’s manpower agency is 
finding many jobs for local residents in spite of the 
nationwide economic recession. 

Arthur S. Jones, executive director of the 
Comprehensive Manpower Delivery System, 
reports his agency is still placing people in jobs at 
an average rate of 43 a week — and most of the 
jobs pay more than minimum wages. 

* In a report to Mayor Kenneth A. Gibson, Jones 
says “your manpower operations are moving 
forward significantly even in this period of 
deepening recession.” 

Jones says his agency, which formally came 
into existence last July 1, placed 818 unemployed 
Newark residents in jobs in the first 19 weeks of 
operation. If the present rate is maintained, Jones 
adds, the manpower agency will exceed its goal of 
2,400 placements by June 30. 

The average pay of workers placed by the city 
agency is $2.70 an hour, which is well above the 
federal and state minimums. 

Jones says that although the nationwide slump 
is hurting Newark, “The jobs are there — we just 
have to go out and beat the bushes for them.” 


Jones reports his agency is keeping pace with its 
goals, although he had expected it would fall 25 to 
30 per cent behind schedule because of the 
recession. The agency is supposed to enroll 4,560 
persons in the 12 months ending next June, 
provide special training for 805 of them, and place 
at least 2,400 into jobs. 

The goals are higher this year than they were in 
past years for TEAM (Total Employment and 
Manpower), which was the forerunner of the 
Comprehensive Manpower Delivery System. The 
agency has a budget of approximately $9 million, 
and has absorbed operations of TEAM, Work - 
Experience for Youth (formerly the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps) and various training projects. 

Job placements are handled through a special 
N.J. State Employment Service unit headed by 
John Brantley, and an occupational development 
and support unit, managed by Frank G. Megaro, 
former president of the Newark City Council. 

The agency has headquarters at 32 Green St. 
and neighborhood outreach offices at 37 
Broadway, 766 High St., 530 Clinton Ave. and 
273 Ferry St., all in Newark. 


60 MORE FEET POUND NIGHTLY BEAT 
Newark Adding 30 Cops to Walking Patrol Teams 


An additional 30 foot patrolmen are pounding beats on Newark 


streets at night. 


program is flexible, and the 
patrols are sometimes shifted to 


Mayor Kenneth A. Gibson says that under the $2 million Safe 
and Clean Neighborhoods Program, recently renewed for a second 
year by the state, walking patrolmen were increased from 56 to 86. 
The officers patrol in two-man teams along main thoroughfares in all 
sections of the city. “We are putting the police where they can be 


seen by everyone — especially the potential lawbreaker 


says. 
The Safe and Clean program, 
which receives $1 million from 
the state and an equal amount 
from the city, is designed to 
improve police protection and 


sanitation in New Jersey cities. > 


The program was set up in 1972, 
and Newark has received the 
maximum amount of aid 
permitted to any city. . 

The Mayor says the program’s 
second year will also see the 
demolition of 120 abandoned 
buildings, and the cleanup of 
1,000 vacant lots throughout the 
city by seven special public 
works crews. During the first 
year 100 buildings were 
demolished, and the cleanup 
crews were organized and 
equipped, and began work. 

The program was prepared by 
the Mayor’s Policy and 
Development Office (MPDO) 
and is coordinated by MPDO’s 


‘reports. 


> the Mayor 
executive director, David $. 
Dennison. “Considering the 50 
per cent increase in walking 
patrol posts,” he says. “I can 
foresee a brighter future in the 
city’s crime-reduction efforts.” 

Police Director Hubert 
Williams also expressed 
enthusiasm. “The community is 
favorably disposed to increased 
visibility of police officers,” 
Williams says. “The walking 
patrols have been highly praised, 
and we’re in favor of continuing 
and expanding the service.” 

The foot patrols began in 
December 1973, and operate 
daily from 4 p.m. to midnight. 
According to the expansion 
plan, the number of patrol 
routes is being increased from 16 
to 24. 

“The program expansion is 
the direct result of merchant and 
citize: requests,” Dennison 
He noted that the 


‘Red Badge’: Is It a Parking Permit? 


A long-forgotten historic site in downtown Newark has been sold 
by the city to an optical factory for use as a parking lot. 
The site was the birthplace of Stephen Crane, the novelist who 


wrote “The Red Badge of Courage.” 


Crane — one of the greatest 


writers to come out of Newark — was born in 1871 in a house at 14 
Mulberry Place, just off Mulberry Street. 
In the 1920s and 1930s admirers of Crane tried to turn the old 


brick house into a shrine, but they ran out of money and gave the 
building to the city. The house was torn down in 1940, but the WPA 
built a small playground on the lot — complete with 34 ceramic 
plaques quoting Crane and showing scenes from his work. 

But nobody took care of the playground, and vandals defaced or 
stole the plaques. In recent years if has been used for parking by 
employes of the nearby Victory Optical Manufacturing Co. 

Recently the city agreed to sell the 25-by-100 foot tract to 
Victory for $2,600. There were no other bids. 

Assistant Corporation Counsel David Rudd said the city had to go 
to court to obtain a clear title to the site, since the deed had never 
been properly recorded. Rudd said the city has also required Victory 
to install a new historic marker on the site. 

At the time of Crane’s birth, his father was a Methodist minister 
in Newark. The family moved away a few years later, and Crane died 
in 1900. But his realistic works are still widely acclaimed today. A 
North Ward housing project is named for him, and there’s a marker 
in his memory on the front of the main library. 


This battered wall, with quotation from Ste Cousins fe 
| forgotten memorial atthe author's cena pote x 


areas with special problems. 

Streets covered by the 30 
additional patrolmen include 
Elizabeth, Lyons, Springfield, 
Sandford and Central avenues; 
Broad and Academy streets; 
Washington Place; Mt. Vernon 
Place, and Broadway. 

Target areas for the cleanup 
drive include Seventh Avenue, 
South Broad Street, West Side 
Park, the South Ward corridor 
for Route 78, and the Central 
Ward. Two of the seven cleanup 
crews concentrate on vacant lots 
in the target areas, while the 
others are assigned to the city’s 
five wards. 


THOMAS HEADS 


CITY'S PARKING 


A 
ISAAC THOMAS 


Mayor Kenenth A. Gibson 
has announced the appointment 
of Isaac Thomas Jr. as executive 


director of the Newark Parking a 


Authority. 

The Authority operates the 
Military Park. underground 
garage, the large lot at Market 
and Washington streets, and-four 
smaller lots throughout the city. 

Thomas, who worked 
previously in a number of 
federally funded housing and 


employment programs, succeeds _ 


William B. Dickinson, who 
resigned last summer as director 
of the authority. 

Thomas is working to attract 
more customers, particularly at 
night, to the Military Park 
garage. He notes that the garage 
is open around the clock, seven 
days a week, and offers low rates 
and park-and-lock facilities. 

The New Director said he 
hopes to increase the use of the 
garage by improving security. 
Uniformed attendants are 
stationed in the facility and 
patrol all three levels. 

Thomas, originally a resident 
of Bessemer, Ala., attended — 
Central Evening High School and 
Rutgers University. He has been 
involved in the Model Cities 
program, the Sa 
Employment Program, the 
Newark Housing Authority. and — 


the city Division of Public - 


Welfare. oben ra E 
Place. E sks rend 


=. 
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NAMES in the 


Fifty years on the job — and seldom late or 
absent. That’s the achievement of MRS. MARY 
LARCOMBE, forelady of the laundry at St. James 
Hospital. She recently received a diamond chip pin 
for her half-century of service. She joined St. 
James in 1924, and has the longest record of 
continuous employment in any hospital in the 
city. 


MRS. ELAYNE BRODIE has been in the 
forefront of several educational programs recently. 
Mrs. Brodie, chairlady of Newark’s Title I Central 
Parents Council, played a leading role at the 
national Title 1 Parents Conference in St. Louis, 
and spoke at the New Jersey NAACP convention 
in Atlantic City. Her community endeavors have 
earned Mrs. Brodie the annual Sojourner Truth 
award of the North Jersey Unit of the Negro 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs. 


The recreation division of the Chancellor 
Avenue School Annex recently took time out to 
honor three men for community service: 
PRESIDING JUDGE IRVIN BOOKER, who 
recently became head of the city’s courts; 
SHARPE JAMES, councilman from the South 
Ward, and DR. WILLIAM HORTON, associate to 
the assistant superintendent of schools for 
elementary education. The awards were conferred 
at a Thanksgiving Banquet, with DONALD 
BRADLEY, recreation director at the annex. 


EESAN -S 
STEVENS is the new 
deputy director of the 
Newark Watershed 
Conservation and 
Development Corp. She 
was formerly deputy 
planning officer for the 
Mayor’s Policy and 
Development Office. In 
her new post she will 
assist TERRENCE 
MOORE, director of 
the corporation, 


WILLIAM DROBNESS, supervisor of painters 
at Newark City Hall, was featured in a recent 
column in The Elizabeth Journal because of his 
hobby — collecting musical recordings. During the 
last 40 years Drobnesshas collected and catalogued 
thousands of records and tapes, some of which he 
makes himself from radio broadcasts. He swaps 
selections with other collectors around the 
country, and is helping organize a musical therapy 
project. 


A musical tribute was paid recently to VIOLA 
WELLS, a Newark blues singer known as “Miss 
Rhapsody.” She has performed with the Nat King 
Cole Trio and has appeared at the Apollo Theater 
and various New York night spots. The musical 
tribute was presented at the Highest Peak, 610 S. 
11th St., and featured the Ricky Lewis Revue. 


PAUL COLLINS is 
the new manager of the 
Division of Streets and 
Sidewalks in the 
Newark Public Works 
Department. He was 
formerly director of the 
Certified Area Program, 
a housing rehabilitation 
effort that has been 
merged with the 
Housing Development 
and Rehabilitation 
Corp. Collins is a 


deacon in Mt. Zion 
Baptist Church, 
ANTHONY IULIANI, Newark lawyer and 


former assistant corporation counsel for the city, 
made an unsuccessful bid for election as mayor of 
North Caldwell in the November election. He lost 
to incumbent Mayor Francis X. Jones, and blamed 
his defeat partly on ethnic slurs. “They tried to 
say | was a member of the Mafia because 1 came 
from Newark,” Iuliani said. 


Recent appointments at Rutgers-Newark 
include: DR. DAVID HOSFORD as assistant dean 
of the college; DR. GEORGE T. WALKER as 
- chairman of the music department; DR, PETER B. 
GOLDEN as chairman of the history department 
and ALBERT L. RECORD as assistant dean of the 
_ new Rutgers School of Criminal Justice, which 
opened in September, Dr. Walker, a pianist and 
composer, has received a Rockefeller Fellowship 


Ane to spend next summer in Italy. 


pine At Essex County College, appointments 
- include: RENARD A. ROSSI, supervisor of 


nie a e er se for Newark schools, “us a 


Mayor Gibson presents “Golfer of the Year” 
trophy to Police Lt. Richard Villee, center, as 
Capt. George Hemmer looks on at Westmount 
Country Club, Paterson. 


member of the college board of trustees; ZENON 
B. SHEPAROVYCH as associate dean of 
instruction; ARTHUR A. TAYLOR as associate 
dean for admissions, assessment and records; 
JOHN T. D'ESPOSITO as vice president for 
administrative services, and DR. ROBERT 
SPELLMAN as dean of community programs. 


Still more appointments: MAUREEN GARDE 
as supervisor of public relations for the Newark 
Museum, and WALTER APPEL as chairman of the 
Newark Museum Council...RICHARD L. DURBIN 
as vice president of the academic health center of 
N.J. College of Medicine and Dentistry, and DR. 
RAWLAND G. CRESSER as director of health 
education communications at the college...MRS. 
MARCELLA SIEGEL as group work aide at the 
Council Center for Senior Citizens,..ANSIS K. 
KRISTBERGS as manager of the-JOBS for 
Veterans program of the National Alliance of 
Businessmen...MICHAEL J. DeROGATIS as vice 
president of urban affairs and PATRICIA F. 
LAUBER as vice president of communications for 
the Greater Newark Chamber of Commerce. 


RICKY STEFANELLI, a senior at Essex 
Catholic High School, was applauded at Sacred 
Heart Cathedral for his efforts to have the 
structure declared an historic landmark. Young 
Stefanelli prepared the application to the N.J. 
Register of Historic Places under the guidance of 
THOMAS MURRAY, social studies teacher at 
Essex Catholic and chairman of the festival 
subcommittee of the Newark Bicentennial 
Committee. The student was praised by 
ARCHBISHOP PETER GERETY at a special 
service, 


NATHANIEL 
WASHINGTON, 
director of parks and 
recreation for the City 
of Newark, has been 
named to the arts and 
humanities committee 
of the New Jersey 
Bicentennial 
Commission. The 
committee will set up 
policies and priorities 
for art and humanities 
projects for the state’s 
1976 celebration, 


There was no shortage of stars at a recent 
benefit for the NAACP’s Sickle Cell Anemia 
project at the NAACP Cultural Center on 
Elizabeth Avenue. Lending their talents to the 
cause were vocalists DAKOTA STATON, RUTH 
BROWN and ETTA JONES, saxophonist 
HOUSTON PERSON, and bandleader BOBBY 
DANA. 


Honors, honors, and more honors: From the 
Salvation Army to AL DeROGATIS, Prudential 
vice president and TV sportscaster...from Rutgers 
Law School and New Jersey SANE to REP. 
PETER W. RODINO, House Judiciary Committee 
chairman...from the Essex County Veterans of 
Foreign Wars to FIRE DIRECTOR JOHN 
CAUFIELD and POLICE DIRECTOR HUBERT 
WILLAIMS...from the Essex County Urban 
League to PRISCILLA WILSON, a child care 
specialist, and CHARLES BERGMANN, Western 
Electric official...from~ the 200 Club to 
FIREMAN. FELIX CARDILLO for rescuing two 
children in a tenement fire. 


RICHARD C. 
ROGERS is the new 
president of Newark 
Jaycees. He is also the 
new chief accountant 
for the Newark 
Municipal’ Courts. He 
has been active in the 
Model Cities program, 
worked for the Newark 
Department of Finance 
and the Mayor’s Policy 
and Development 
Office, and edited. the 
KENNETH A. GIBSON - 
Association Newsletter. 


SPEAKING OF 
IMMIGRATION 


By MONICA ROJAS 


As time goes by, the U.S. immigration —* 
requirements imposed on tourists from the 
Western Hemisphere, who wish to prolong 
their stay in this country, grow more severe 
and almost impossible to fulfill. iit 

This accounts for the anguish and the terror that these tourists 
have of being discovered here, once the period of time allowed by 
their visa is over. Taking advantage of these, some exploiters make 
these tourists believe that they have the means and the authority 
to protect them against the Immigration authorities. 

Is there such a thing as protection against immigration? As far as 
we know, tourists become fugitives once the period for their stay, 
granted when they first came into the country, is over. If they are 
discovered, they are arrested and sometimes imprisoned while 
being interrogated. If their guilt is obvious, there will be no means 
to obtain protection against the immigration laws that condemn 
them, with or without a lawyer. 

The term “protection against immigration,” is one of many 
used by some unscrupulous lawyers, in order to double the 
incredible fees they charge these clients. Initially, these lawyers 
will charge to establish the legal residence for their clients, plus 
another fee, generally high, for what they call protection against 
Immigration. This is, of course, before Immigration discovers the 
illegal stay of the tourists. But, if by chance he is caught, the 
lawyer —even knowing that he can do nothing to protect the 
person— will charge another fee. In the end, the tourist loses all: 
The fees he paid the lawyer, and the imposed bond that he must 
pay to the Immigration authorities. And to add to his misfortune, 
he is forced to leave the country within one to three months. 

Even illegal residents in this country are covered by legal rights. 
The Immigration authorities will not condemn anyone without a 
hearing and without explaining clearly all his rights as a tourist in 
the United States. If he leaves within this time, the bond money 
will be returned to him in his country. 

A tourist who for the first time is discovered extending his stay 
illegally in the U.S. cannot be deported, unless he is accused of 
criminal behavior. He will be granted an extension of his visa and 
the opportunity to leave the country voluntarely. 

In some cases, an extension is granted, if the tourist asks for it 
before the allowed time is over. Extensions will vary from one to 
three months, depending on the specific case. These rights are 
guaranteed without a need of a lawyer. 

There is no need to lie to Immigration while being interrogated. 
The officers know quite well that the majority of the illegal 
tourists in this country stay here in order to work, study, or do 
both. Lying is definitely prejudicial, and one of the reasons used 
by the authorities for deportation. 


HABLANDO DE 
INMIGRACION 


Por MONICA ROJAS 


Los dias pasan y en cada minuto de ellos los requisitos que el 
Departamento de Inmigración de los Estados Unidos impone a los 
turistas que provienen del Hemisferio Occidental para prolongar su 
estadía, se hacen cada vez más severos e imposibles de cumplir. 

En consecuencia, la angustia y el terror que experimentan estos 
turistas a ser descubiertos viviendo aquí, una vez caduca el término 
de su visa, es. obviamente bien aprovechado por explotadores que 
les hacen creer que tienen los medios y la autoridad para 
protegerlos. 

¿Existe protección contra la Inmigración? Hasta donde todos 
sabemos, los” turistas se convierten en fugitivos, una vez se les 
vence el plazo que les dá el oficial de Inmigración a su entrada al 
pais. Si son sorprendidos, son arrestados y hasta encarcelados, 
mientras cumplen con el interrogatorio. Si la prueba de 
culpabilidad es absoluta, no hay razón para obtener protección 
contra las leyes de Inmigración que los condenan, con o sin 
abogado. 

El término “protección contra la Inmigración”, es uno de los 
tantos que utilizan algunos abogados inescrupulosos para duplicar 
los increibles honorarios que cobran a sus clientes.. Inicialmente 
estos abogados cobran estipendios por tramitar la residencia legal, 
más otra cuota, generalmente elevada, por lo que ellos llaman 
protección contra la Inmigración. Esto es, cuando las autoridades 
de Inmigración aún no han descubierto la estadía legal del cliente. 
Si por casualidad le descubren, el abogado —aún sabiendo que no 
puede hacer nada para proteger a su cliente— le duplica la tarifa de 
protección. En resumen, el cliente sale trasquilado: Pierde los 
estipendios que paga al abogado, tiene que pagar la fianza que le 
imponga Inmigración, y se ve obligado a salir del pais. Si cumple y 
sale de los Estados Unidos dentro del periodo que le señalen, el 
dinero de la fianza le será devuelto al regresar a su pais. 

Aunque seamos residentes ilegales en este pais, también tenemos 
derechos legales a los cuales podemos acogernos. La Inmigración 
no condena a nadie sin haberle escuchado primero, y sin haberle 
aclarado “en español” sus derechos como turista en los Estados 
Unidos. 

La persona que es descubierta y llevada por primera vez a las - 
oficinas de Inmigración, no puede ser deportada de los Estados: 
Unidos, a excepción de casos de indole criminal. Igualmente, le es 
garantizada una extensión en -su visa para que salga 5 
voluntariamente del pais. 

Las extensiones que la Inmigración confiere varian de uno a tres 
meses, dependiendo del caso especifico de la persona. Esto es 
garantizado, sin necesidad de que intervenga ningún abogado. w, 

No es necesario mentir a la Inmigración. Los oficiales que- 
interrogan saben muy bien que, generalmente la mayoria de los. 
que se quedan ilegalmente en el pais, lo hacen con el propósito de 
trabajar, estudiar, o hacer las dos cosas. De modo que mentir es | 


-inoficioso y definitivamente perjudicial para el que lo hace, ya que 


ésta es una de las razones lógicas a que Inmigración se acoge para 
derortar al ilegal. - - a 
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= Slightly fewer than work ¢ on printing now. 


WE'RE ON THE MAP: The Port Authority has a new free map of 


transportation terminals, including Port Newark and the new 
Newark Internation Airport. For a copy, write Port Promotion 
Manager, One World Trade Center, Room 63S, New York, N.Y. 
10048...And as for the future shape of transportation, “Handling 
and Shipping” magazine recently explored plans to make Newark a 
bigger hub for sea, air, rail and truck traffic. The article was entitled 
““Newark’s Bold Dreams.” 


REALLY BROTHERS: A new chapter of Alpha Phi Alpha, the 
«national black college fraternity, has been established at Newark 
College of Engineering. The 13 charter members expect to play an 
active role in campus life and community projects. The advisor to 
the new lota Rho chapter is Associate Dean Clinton Dozier. 


SKATERS’ WALTZ: Live rock music is featured at the Branch 
Brook Park ice skating arena this season. The center, with a new 
roof, has one to three public ice skating periods every day of the 
week. The rink is also host to hockey leagues for boys from 5 to 17. 
Other features include group and invidual skating instruction, and 
special morning sessions for senior citizens on Mondays, Wednesdays 
and Fridays. Further information: 483-5357. 


EASY ACCESS: The Rutgers-Newark campus has special 
depressed curbs to make movement easier for handicapped students 
and teachers. The curbs are marked with zigzag stripes and tiny 
wheelchair symbols, and the college has a special map showing the 
best routes around campus for anyone in a wheelchair or on 
crutches. The university attracts a substantial number of disabled 
students. 


LADIES’ ENTRANCE: Women in Community Service reminds us 
of Job Corps opportunities for young women in health occupations, 
business and clerical skills, electronics assembly and appliance repair, 
and cosmetology. Trainees receive room and board, health care, 
recreational activities, and $80 a month plus clothing money. 
Applications can be submitted any Tuesday between 10 a.m. and 3 
p.m. at WICS in room 102 of the YMWCA, 600 Broad St. 


PAY CHECKS: Did you know the federal minimum wage is 
$2.10 as of Jan. 1, 1975? Do you know if you’re covered by the 
federal minimums? Answers to those and other questions about 
wages, overtime, farm and child labor are found in a free booklet, 
“Highlights of the Fair Labor Standards Act as Amended 1974.” 
Copies of the booklet, and additional information, are available from 
the Wage-Hour Division, U.S. Department of Labor, 970 Broad St., 
Newark, N.J. 07102 (telephone 645-2279). 


INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE: Enrollment of foreign students at 
Essex County College has increased to 291 this semester — a 55 per 
cent increase since last year. Officials say the rise is “amazing,” since 
there's been no special effort to attract students from abroad. More 
than half the foreign students come from Africa, led by Nigeria, 71; 
Liberia, 30; Ethiopia, 20,and Ghana, 11. Other countries represented 
at ECC include Colombia, 21; Ecuador and Guyana, 14 each; 
Trinidad, 11,and Phillippines, 9. 


DOING THE TOWN: The Newark Museum invites senior citizen 
groups to take part in its new “Tuesdays in Town” program. The 
free activities include special planetarium shows, workshops in arts 
and crafts, demonstrations of science, and exhibits of historical 
material. Several organizations, including the Newark Day Care 
Center, helped organize the attractions; to make arrangements for a 
visit, call 733-6585. 


BANK STATEMENT: Newark area employers can take advantage 
of the New Jersey Employment Service’s Job Bank by calling their 
job orders to 624-7530. The Job Bank is an automated system which 
beams job openings every weekday to employment offices and 
community organizations. Any employer can submit any kind of 
job. That phone number is only for employers; job-seekers visit State 
Employment offices to get information. 


SCOUTING AROUND: The annual roundup of new members for 
_ the Boy Scouts was more successful than ever, Frank Rosania and 

Wilbur Parker, leaders of the drive, report 1,282 boys signed up at a 
recent recruitment night in the public schools, along with 172 new 
adult volunteers. In addition, some 20 Scout units have been 
reorganized and revitalized. 


CALLING THE COPS: The Newark Police Department has 
assigned four detectives as business crime prevention officers, who 
will work with industries, offices and stores to improve security. The 
men, along with 12 other officers, recently completed a special 
course sponsored by the Greater Newark Chamber of Commerce. 
The four detectives who are on call to help businessmen are James P. 
Nelson, North District; John J. McCabe, South; Fred Cole, East, and 
Willie Coley, West. 


ADDED ASSETS: New community facilities include the Wiley 
P. Crawford Child Development Center, located at the Urban League 
of Essex County, 508 Central Ave. Opened in October, it’s already 
at capacity...The Mount Carmel Guild has opened a partial patient 
care center at 1 Summer Ave. to provide mental health activity, 
_education and therapy for young people 14 through 
16...Community Nursing Service of Essex and West Hudson has 
moved to 25 S. Harrison St., East Orange; new telephone, 673-0158. 


OUTWARD BOUND: While some businesses are learning the 
advantages of Our Town and are opening or expanding facilities 
- here, others are moving the wrong way. In recent months Midlantic 
National Bank moved its commercial finance department from 744 


- Broad St. to Bloomfield, Prudential Insurance Co. bought land in 


New Providence to build a new printing plant to replace its Newark 
facility, and Firemen’s Fund American Insurance Co. says it will 
‘move 900 workers out of its office at 15 Washington St. to Morris 


es County in a year. But at least the Pru printing plant on Warren 


ie _ Street will become a supply depot, which will Seer 25 - lo 


Young Resident Tells of a 


EDITOR 'S NOTE: Lynn Eiben, a 16-year-old 
student at Independence High School, has been 
working asanintern in the Newark Public 
Information Office. Lynn is the oldest of seven 
children, and has ‘spent most of her life in the 
Kretchmer Homes, at the southern end of Newark. 
We asked her to tell our readers how she and her 
neighbors feel about the Kretchmer area. Here is 
her personal report: 


By LYNN EIBEN 


Let’s look at Kretchmer Homes, a community 
which is highly neglected. It’s part of the East 
Ward. It begins at Dayton and Ludlow streets, and 
goes to the Elizabeth city line. A part of the city 
which is never mentioned. 

To look around, ¿you 
would see buildings that 
look like any other 
buildings, except this 
community is forgotten. 
There are disordered halls. 
There are writings on the 
walls and the floors are 
filthy and unattended. 
Dangerous elevators, which break down every few 
days. People have to walk up at least eight flights 
of stairs each day. 

Outside the appearance is poor. Dirty streets 
which are seldom cleaned. Garbage and abandoned 
cars clutter the streets. Apartment conditions are 
poor also. Complaints are sent out, but are never 
answered. Repairs are asked for, but never seen to. 
Janitors are getting paid, but not for their work. 
And there is not enough security. 

There are seven buildings all together. There are 
four eight-story buildings, one seven-story 
building, and two three-story buildings. So there 
are 722 apartments in Kretchmer Homes. They are 
made up of 3,4, 5, 6 and 7-room apartments. 

There are approximately 3,650 children, and no 
play area. The field.is one possibility, except how 
do you fit so many kids in one field, with nothing 
to do? Another play area was the cemetery, until 
they fenced it up. Now who wants children 
playing in a cemetery? So the kids get to play in 
the streets, cluttered with broken glass, garbage 
and cars all over the place. Doesn't that sound like 
lots of fun? . 

We have no shopping areas, except in Elizabeth 
and Hillside. Pretty far walking distance for some. 
Everything is in Elizabeth or Hillside or downtown 
Newark. Who can afford it? 

We have no dentists; they are all in Elizabeth or 
Hillside or downtown Newark. The closest doctor 
in our area is Dr. Amato on South Broad Street, 
still too far: from here. Recently an Elizabeth 
Medical Center was built. It is a few blocks from 
Kretchmer, but still that’s in Elizabeth, not 


Newark. And the city expects us to survive? 


Now to go inside these buildings, you would 
wonder “How can people live here?” Graffiti all 
over the walls and ceilings. The halls stink of stale 
urine. Alcoholics hang in the halls. 

One person told me about how he complained 
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A CANDID LOOK AT KRETCHMER 


‘Forgotten’ Community 


This view of Kretchmer Homes was taken by Lynn 
Eiben, who lives there and wrote this article. è 


to the office that he needed a new door. The 
doorknob fell off, and someone broke the lock. He 
said he had to keep boards against the door at 
night and he couldn't go out much, because he was 
afraid to leave the house unlocked. He kept them 
on for a few months, until finally the office 
decided to come over and fix the door. 

Another person told me that her fuse box blew, 
and she couldn't find a maintenance man. She 
stayed in darkness for a few hours. 

Pve asked many people who are residents how 
they feel about their community and homes. They 
did not want their names used. Here are some of 
their comments about these homes. 

“It should be cleaned up, the halls, the walls 
and elevators. I hate living here,” complains one 
tenant. “With the crime rate so high in this 
community, I’m afraid to go out.” 

Another tenant says, “It should get more 
protection. It used to be a nice place to live in. 
Things aren’t half as good as they used to be. I just 
don’t know what happened to it. I think the only 
bad part of Kretchmer is the dog waste in the halls 
and the loud music at all hours of the night.” 

A concerned parent complains: “The children 
can catch diseases from the halls. Why doesn't 
anyone pay attention to our needs? Sooner or 
later we'll be just as bad as any other slum. These 
buildings aren’t half as bad as people refer to 
them. But still, if people cared enough we would 
have a better neighborhood.” 

Another tenant says: 
improvements, such as a laundry room, and we 
need window shades. The bathroom pipes leak, 
and we need heat and hot water.” She continues: 
“We have to get rid of the wild dogs that roam the 
streets. And we need a play area for our children; 
they have nothing to do. That’s why so many of 
them get into trouble.” 

Many more were interviewed, but it all came 
out to the same conclusion: Our community is 
badly in need of help. Let’s get people to help 
clean up and get rid of all that’s impure in our 
section of Newark. 

How we do it is our business. Does anyone care 
to help? 


GERALDO NAMED TO RIGHTS UNIT 


Gibson Appoints 


First Portuguese 


Mayor Kenneth A. Gibson 
has appointed Manuel _R. 
Geraldo to the Newark Human 
Rights Commission. He is the 
first Portuguese commissioner 
on the agency. 

In making the appointment, 
Gibson commented, “Mr. 
Geraldo will definitely assist the 
City of Newark in having a 
well-balanced Human Rights 


Mayor Indigitou 
Luso-Americano 
O Mayor da cidade de Newark, 


Kenneth A. Gibson, indigitou 
para “Comissário dos Direitos 
Humanos” da cidade, o 


luso-americano Manuel Geraldo. 

Ao apontar Manuel Geraldo 
para este cargo, o Mayor Gibson 
comentou: “Manuel Geraldo 
será a pessoa indicada para este 
cargo; © seu passado e 
experiência qualificam-no 


Commission. His background 
and experience undoubtedly 
qualify him to be a productive 
member of this extremely vital 
commission. | know that his 
fellow commissioners will 
welcome the special input which 
he can bring to their process of 
formulating policy and his 
ability to cope with the general 
human rights ‘programs in 
Newark.” 

Geraldo is co-chairman of the 
Portuguese Young Citizens 
Committee; founder and 
organizer of the United 
Portuguese Community’s 
inter-minorities committee, and 
a member of the Police-- 
Community Relations Board for 
the East District. 

Geraldo is a student at 

' School and holds a 


‘bachelor of science degree in 
` business administration from 


Seton Hall University. 

Geraldo is also an active 
member of the New Jersey 
National Guard, assigned to the 
Governor’s Youth Program as a 


staff counselor, and an 
institutional representative for 
the Boy Scouts. 
Commenting on his 
appointment, Geraldo says: 
“*In Newark, there are 


approximately 40,000. 


Portuguese-Americans, and one 
commissioner of Portuguese 
heritage would make the Newark 
Human Rights Commission a 
much more viable city agency. It 
will enable the City to have a 
more effective communication 
channel and put it in closer 
contact with an ethnic group 
which has vowed to remain in 
our great City of Newark and 
take an active role in its ongoing 
progress.” 


e e 


indubitávelmente para ser um 
membro activo _extremamente 
vital desta Comissao. 


Manuel Geraldo é 
co-chairman do Portuguese 
Young Citizens Committee, 
fundador e organizador do 


United Portuguese Community 
Inter-Minorities Committee e um 
membro do Police Community 
Relations Board, East District. 

Manuel Geraldo é um 
estudante da Rutgers Law 
School e tem o bacharelato de 
Ciéncias, bem como em Business 
Adminstration pela Universidade 
do Seton Hall. 

Manuel 
activo nos problemas sociais da 
comunidade. Entre eles ele é um 
membro activo oF New gabe 
National Guard. — 

Manuel Geraldo 6 filhonde 
portugueses, nascido geni 
de Saik. aqui resic E 
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“We need lots of l 
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Police-Community ‘Team’ Is Playing to Win 


BY C. ALAN SIMMS 

According to most police officers the 
best form of law enforcement requires a 
cooperation between the community and 
the police that serve them. 

However, in Newark, particularly in 
the Black sections of town, there is a 
definite alienation between the people 
and the police. It’s existed for a long time 
and has had an inhibiting effect on 
successful law enforcement. 

“Team Policing,” the experimental law 
enforcement program currently operating 
in the South Ward between Nye and 
Avon avenues, has been combating that 
alienation and, as a beneficial 
by—product, has effected a sharp drop in 
that area’s crime rate. 

Working in an area of 28,000 people 
of which 98 percent are Black, the teams 
have been in operation since 1973. They 
report an overall reduction in crime of 38 
percent in 1973 in what was the cify’s 
highest crime area. They have 12 radio 
cars, 42 patrolmen, six detectives, and 
proudly state that they respond to most 
calls within a minute’s time. 

Lieut. John Cross, commander of the 


work.” He adds: “If there is one thing | 
want to accomplish here it is that we 
engender the feelings that law 
enforcement is everybody’s job.” 
Officers in the unit attend community 


meetings, as well as holding their own 
community meetings at their 
headquarters, 666 Clinton Ave. Cross 


states that some officers are known in the 
community by their first names, and 
explains that this helps to “break down 
the blue barrier” between police and 
community. 

“It doesn’t matter that you necessarily 
have to like me, but I’m here to do a job 
and give you the service you need. If we 
can respect one another and help each 
other, then we've got something,” the 
lieutenant declares. 

The policemen are volunteers picked 
from 300 applicants. They work 10—hour 
shifts four days a week without a change 
of shift, so that the officers and the 
community become familiar with each 
other. Between 9 p.m. and 2 a.m., the 
time of highest crime incidence, eight 
patrol cars are on the streets. Three cars 


zone. 

The familiarity among the community 
and police has paid off, and the unit has 
been able to apprehend criminals with 
greater support from the community. 
They cite one incident of a high school 
youth who led them to the arrest of a 
marijuana dealer—and the student was 
not ostracized by his classmates, pointing 
to a greater respect for cops in the 
neighborhood. 

In another case, Officer Donald Deams 
received a merit award from the Bronze 
Shields (a Black police officers’ 
organization in Newark) for investigation 
and apprehension of a robber-rapist who 
had terrorized the female population of 
Weequahic. Officer Deams was able to 
apprehend the suspect after informarion 
was provided by the community. 
According to Deams the suspect had been 
on the loose for approximately two years 
and had from 50 to 100 rapes on his 
record, 

Lieut. Cross states that 85 percent of 
the problems are of the “help—mate” 
category, meaning the non—criminal 
variety. He notes that because of 


to effect 
the 


Henry, he was able 
never-before-heard-of changes in 
operational procedure of his unit. 

Normally, Cross explained, a radio car 
crew eats on the fly, with one man going 
into a restaurant to order while another 
waits in the car. Team police officers get 
a half-hour for lunch, whichis great for 
morale and puts them in a better frame of 
mind to do their job. 

The total area they patrol is .63 square 
miles, and is bounded by Nye, Avon, 
Chadwick avenues, and the Irvington city 
line. 

The teams are financed by $1 million 
from the Federal Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration, and the 
program is managed fiscally by the High 
Impact Anti—Crime program. It is the 
hope of both officers and men in the 
Team Policing Unit that the program wil 
be continued after the experimental time 
is up. Lieut. Cross feels the team policing 
concept is the “way to go in urban 
centers,” adding that he’d like to see a 
whole precinct go to team policing. 


Team policing, though new to Newark, 


Team Police Unit, 


By C. ALAN SIMMS 


In the late 1950s urban 
renewal was coming on the 
scene. Newark, like other urban 
centers across the country, was 
being cleared of blighted, 
deteriorating buildings on the 
promise of new and better 
neighborhoods to come. 

Evidence of those new and 
better neighborhoods was 
seldom realized and much of 
the city was left barren in the 
wake of the bulldozer. In 1958 
a group called the Clinton Hill 
Area Rehabilitation Committee, 
CHARC, headed by Mrs, 
Mildred Helms, was organized 
to keep their neighborhood 
together. 


“All I was thinking about 
was housing for my people,” 


declares Mrs. Helms. From 
1958 to 1962 she met with 
trying to 


community pore 
organize the then racially mixed 
neighborhood. They formed the 
Area Rehabilitation Committee 
and functioned as the citizens 
participation group fo ei 
Newark Housing ‘Auth "in 
the NJR38 project. 

“The authority told us Ea 
could get the job done, but all 
we saw was demolition.” After 
eight years of struggle the 
group became incorporated, 
went non-profit, and changed 
its name to the Clinton Hill 
Redevelopment Corp. 

After another four years, 
they cut the ribbons to open 
the Clinton Hill Community 
Gardens, a 151-unit complex of 


two, three and four-bedroom 
apartments — complete with 
sliding-door balconies, deep 


explains 
philosophy of the operation: “The people 
must participate and help if it is going to 


CHARC PROVIDES A SPARK 


New Garden Apartments Brightening Clinton Hill 


patrol at all other times. Team 
the 


green sod all around, and 
adequate parking in enclosed 
floodlit lots. 


“We could see the area in 
transition,” explains Mrs. 
Helms. “We wanted to put as 
many dwelling units back into 
new structures as were torn 
down under urban renewal.” 


“All those years we were 
trying to find a way...Pm 
talking about bureaucracy,” 
Mrs. Helms exclaims, “a door 
to open,” 

It’s a success story and a Jot 
of the credit goes to Mrs. 
Helms. She stuck in there for 
15 years of meetings, 
organizing and a lot of 
opposition. Yet when the 
smoke cleared Mildred Helms 
had found the way. On May 5, 
1974, they cut the ribbons. 

The handsome new 
development is in several 
sections, The largest is at Avon 
and Chadwick avenues, and the 
others are around Seymour 
Avenue and W. Runyon Street. 

Living units at the 
development are rented on the 
basis of financial eligibility. The 
smallest apartment, a 
two-bedroom, has a market 
value of $271 per month but 
rents for only $168. Maximum 
occupancy for the two-bedroom 
apartment is four persons, with 
an income requirement of 
$11,350 annually. The largest 
apartment, a four-bedroom, 
rents for $241, which is $153 
under the market value. Up to 
eight persons may occupy the 
unit with an income 
requirement of $14,750. 

The development includes 


policemen do not patrol outside the 
special neighborhood, 
Newark Police patrol regularly in the 


nor do other 


community rooms, 
laundry rooms, play areas, 
kiddie playgrounds, storage 
space, terraces, an on-site 
management office, and free 
utilities. The complex. has 
security guards and two 
fulltime superintendents. 
Located in a once-deteriorat- 
ing area, the Clinton Hill 
Community Gardens provides a 
new ‘‘suburban_ look,” 
comments Mrs. Helms. 
Residents offer mixed 
opinions. Most are satisfied just 
to have a good place to live in 
and they particularly like the 
outside terraces. However, with 
low-hanging terraces and sliding 
glass doors, some residents 
express concern over security. 
As of now it is too early to 
get concrete reactions to the 
dwelling. The units are managed 
by the Social Enterprise 
Associates, Inc. of 100 Spruce 
St. and a tenant-organization is 
already in the making. 


parking, 


“forward and progressive thinking” on 
the part of Capt. Norman Green of the 
South District and Deputy Chief Thomas 


has been tried recently in Cincinnati, Los 
Angeles, Phoenix, New York and 
Syracuse, as well as in England and 
Scotland. 


COUNCILWOMAN HONORED 


La Concejal de Newark Marie Villani recibe de Monseñor John P. 
Carroll-Abbing, fundador y presidente de Pueblos de Niños y 
Pueblos de Niñas de Italia, una placa como ‘‘La Mujer del Año”. El 
Alcalde Gibson fué invitado al almuerzo. 


Newark Councilwoman Marie Villani receives “Woman of the Year” 
plaque from Msgr. John P. Carroll-Abbing, founder and president of 
Boys’ Towns and Girls’ Towns of Italy. Mayor Gibson was guest at 
luncheon at Plaza Hotel in New York. Mrs. Villani was cited for her 
charitable work. 
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YOUNG PEOPLE WIN RIGHTS AWARDS 
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Eight Newark high school youth received 
scholarship awards from the Human Rights 
Commission for their displays of sensitivity to 
human relations in civil rights matters and their 
involvement in community activity. 

The recipients were: Peter Baerga of Arts High; 
Stanley Thomas of Barringer; Belinda Jones of 
Central; Joe Batista of East Side; Gail, Nelson of 
Malcolm X Shabazz; Cassandra Green of 
Weequahic; Carl Sheldon of West Side and Averill 
Thomas of Vailsburg High. 

The $200 awards were presented in an assembly 
at Central High School as part of “Human Rights 
Day” activities. ` 

Here are the scholarship recipients: 

Peter Baerga, 531 Clinton Ave., is a member of the 
Arts High School's African Dance Group, marching band 
and Parent-Teacher Association; is president of Aspira, a 
Spanish cultural organization; arranges for the musical 
miki “La Indepetiente Latin Soul Group”; and tutors 

sh and Math at Bergen Street School. 

Stanley Thomas, 163 3rd St., 
president; 
student council representative; member of the chess team 
and National Honor Society; and a junior deacon and 
member of the young adult choir and youth organization 
of the Faith Temple Baptist Church, 

Belinda Jones, 54 Boyd St., is a member of the 
National Honor Society and future nurses’ club; Central 
High student council representative; and is a work-study 
student employed at Fidelity Union Trust Co. and 
Bamberger’s. She has also done volunteer work at 18th 
Avenue School’s Head Start Program. 

Joe Batista, 117 Magazine St., is a student 
representative of East Side High’s Progressive Young 
Citizens Committee. He has run recreational services for 
children; worked for voter registration, the lronbound 
Memorial Day Parade Committee, the American Red 
Cross, and the Social Security Administration to help 
senior citizens become aware of new benefits. 


is Barringer's senior class 


member of the varsity basketball team; a. 


ambassador in an encampment program last summer in 
Colorado. 

Cassandra Green, 358 Keer Ave., is president of the 
National Honor Society; a counselor on Weequahic’s 
student advisory board; copy editor for the school 
ycarbook; student council representative; member of the 
Society of Outstanding American HIgh Schools Students; 
is listed in “Who's Who in American High Schools,” 
participated in the Governor’s Survey on Career 
Education Committee; worked on voting polls; and 
belongs to the Unity Freedom Baptist Church Choir. 

Carl Sheldon, 333 S. 20th St., is a member of West 
Side High’s student council, senior executive board, 
yearbook committee, track team, National Honor 
Society, Police Explorers (boy scouts) and YM-YWCA; 
= is vice president of Beth Israel Baptist Church Youth 

lub. 

Averill Thomas, 485 S. 13th St., has served in a 
number of activities outside of Vailsburg High School, 
including the city-wide youth conference, voter 
registration drive and poll worker; reading tutor on 
Saturdays: volunteer at the Little Sisters Home 


HERE ARE 
NEWARK’S 
LEADERS 
OF THE 
FUTURE 


Peter Baerga 


Gail Nelson, 853 S. 18th St., has participated in Youth 
and Government sponsored by the Newark YMCA; is a 
cheerleader and member of the National Honor Society; 
received Shabazz’s outstanding student award; made 
“Who's Who in American High Schools”; is\co-chairman 
of a scholarship fund-raising drive; and wase@ UN deputy 


This is Clinton Hill Community Gardens, new 151-unit apartment 
_ development, seen from Avon and Chadwick avenues. 


S teas es el Jardin Comunal Clinton Hill, nueva unidad de desarrollo 
a 1 apartamentos, visto desde las Avenidas Avon y Chadwick. 
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YOUR CITY COUNCIL 


Here’s another summary of recent decisions by the Newark City 
Council, compiled from the City Clerk’s official minutes. Although 
we cannot list all Council business in this limited space, we try to 
include actions not reported by other media. The Council holds 
public meetings at City Hall at 1 p.m. on the first Wednesday of 
each month, and at 8 p.m. on the third Wednesday. Additional 
information is available from the City Clerk’s office, Room 304, 
City Hall, 733-3834. 

In recent meetings the Council has . . . 


Approved ZONING VARIANCES for a one-story addition to Biase’s 
Bar & Grill at 580 N. 8th St. and 465 N. 9th St.; additions to the 
Newark Community Center of the Arts, 131 Brunswick St.; additions to 
Gino’s Restaurants at 158 Clinton Ave. and 249 Park Ave.; a telephone 
parking lot at 159 Broadway and 58 Fourth Ave.; a nursery school for 
Third Presbyterian Church, 395 Ridge St., and an auto repair shop for J 
& S Taxi Fleet at 333 Jelliff Ave. The Council rejected a variance for an 
auto repair shop at 129 South St. 

Refused to appropriate $1.48 million for a REVALUATION of real 
estate in the city, in spite of a court order for citywide reassessment. 

Amended the city’s ELECTRICAL CODE to conform to national 
standards, and the LEAD POISONING ordinance to conform to state 
regulations. Fines up to $100 can be imposed for each day a violation is 
not corrected after Five days of notice. 

Approved the following LEASES: With the Newark Housing Authority 
for three apartments at 63 Mercer St. for the Youth Services Agency, 
$9,498 a year; with Sherman Community Center for city-owned property 
at 132 Sherman Ave., $100 a year; with the NAACP Multi-Purpose Center 
for 6 Poinier St., 11 Earl St. and 90 Elizabeth Ave., $100 a year; with 
Patrick Serra for city-owned property at Franklin Ave. and the City Subway, 
$1,075 a month; with Norris Industries, for city-owned property near Rts. 1 
and 22, $21,653 a year; with the Housing Authority for 74 William St. for use 
by the Department of Health and Welfare for $1 a year. 

Created the following NEW JOBS: Administrative secretary to 
councilman, $9,567 — $11,628; administrative secretary, Health and 
Welfare, $9,111 — $11,074; demolition expediter, $10,547 — $12,816; 
affirmative action officer, $17,179 — $20,881; assistant affirmative action 
officer, $11,074 — $13,460; field representative, affirmative action, 
$10,045 — $12,209; secretarial assistant, $8,264 — $10,045; Rent Control 
clerk typist, $5,326 -— $6,474; Rent Control principal account clerk, 
$6,798 — $8,264; Rent Control receptionist, $6,474 — $7,870. 

Set NEW SALARIES for the following jobs: Public Health nurse 
(pediatrics), $11,074 — $13,460; supervising principal assistant assessor, 
$14,133 — $17,179; manager, Division of Motors, $20,881; supervisor of 
accounts payable, $12,209 — $14,848. 

Authorized the following CAPITAL EXPENDITURES: Three fire 
pumpers and a ladder truck, $251,000; planning and construction of a 
meadowlands sewer pumping station, $510,000: new uniform street signs 
at 2,100 intersections, $100,000; modernization of Engine 7, 12 and 14 
firehouses, $100,000; City Hall annex elevators, Museum gallery climate 
control system and dental unit at the old American Legion Hospital, 
$196,900; improvements to Kennedy Recreation Center and Symphony 
Hall, $91,000; reconstruction of the Multi-Purpose Service Center, 598 S. 
lith St., $334,000; construction of a basement lunchroom and 
reconstruction of the Ballantine mansion at the Newark Museum, 
$225,000; development and construction of new facilities for Divisions of 
Motors and Sanitation; reconstruction of sidewalks and curbs at 786 
Broad St., $21,000. 

Consented to the following SALES OF CITY PROPERTY: 2,500 
square feet of watershed land to West Milford Board of Education at 
$2.13 a foot; 780 S. 18th St. to Greater First Timothy Baptist Church, 
$500; 14 Mulberry Place, Stephen Crane’s birthplace, to Victory Optical 
Mfg. Co., $2,600; 25 Broome St. to Metropolitan Baptist Church, $1,000; 
169 S. 11th St. to Harold Burks, $5,893; 141 McWhorter St. to Julio 
Silva Post, VFW, $500. 

Exempted religious and charitable institutions from the city ordinance 
prohibiting CARNIVALS. 

Adjusted TAXI RATES to nearby towns and New York City. 

Leased a lot of land from the state for the 
BELMONT-RUNYON park at $1 a year/for 10 years. 

Established a Newark CODE REVIEW BOARD to suggest changes for the 
building, plumbing, electrical, fire, housing, sanitary and other codes and 
related ordinances. The seven-member board is to be appointed by the Mayor. 

Instituted condemnation proceedings to acquire properties on Hanover, 
Denbigh and Malvern streets for construction of a new IRONBOUND PARK 
incorporating the Little League field. 

Required that SPEAKERS BEFORE THE COUNCIL register with the City 
Clerk by 1 p.m. on Monday before a Wednesday afternoon meeting, and by 4 
p.m. on Monday before a Wednesday evening meeting. 

Eliminated restrictions on two and three-family houses from the city’s 
ZONING ORDINANCE. 

Prohibited the payment of SALARY SUPPLEMENTS to city employes 
beyond the regular salaries estaviished by ordinance. 

Confirmed Mayor Gibson’s appointments of John Dios and Golden 
Johnson as MUNICIPAL COURT judges, and designated Irvin Booker as 
presiding judge. 

Changed the name of WESTINGHOUSE STREET to International Way, 
but refused to rename part of Summer Avenue as “Dooling Drive.” 

Approved a one-year extension of the RODENT AND INSECT CONTROL 
project after receiving assurances it will serve the entire city. 

Retained the PUBLIC RELATIONS firm of Bruno Associates for another 
year for $18,000. 

Extended DAVID TOMA’s leaye from the Police Department to Feb. 3, 
1975, so he can continue public appearances. 

COMMENDED Detectives Charles Conte and Robert Santosuosso for 
heroism in a fire rescue; Marguerite Powers, who finished third in tennis for 
14-year-olds at the U.S. Youth Games; Donna Marie Roman, winner of a 
public speaking contest. 

Granted funds to the following DAY CARE centers: United Families 
(Familias Unidas), $9,079; Tri-City, $5,782; King Memorial, $3,000; St. 
Ann’s, $9,165. 

Granted funds for various HEALTH SERVICES to: North Jersey 
Community Union, $68,674; Bessie Smith, $69,802; Gladys Dickinson, 
$52,368; Maternal and Infant Care, $52,416; Martland Hospital outpatient, 


Continued on page 20 


Young at Art 7 


new 


Proudly displaying arts and crafts at Essex County Courthouse are, 
from left, Mrs, «Kitty V. Taylor, deputy director of Senior Citizens 
Commission; Samuel Truppo, director of Crane Center; Mrs. Mae 
Sanc , senior aide, and Mrs. Esther Venezia, volunteer worker. 
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New officers of Human Rights Commission are, from left: Leonard 
Chavis, vice chairman; Rev. John Sharp, chairman; Hope Jackson, 
vice chairman, and Jean Palumbo, Secretary. 


Los nuevos oficiales de la Comisión de Derechos Humanos son, de 
izq. a der.: Leonard Chavis, sub-chairman; el Rev. John Sharp, 
chairman; Hope Jackson, sub-chairman, y Jean Palumbo, secretaria. 


Pastor Heads Rights Unit 


Rev. John R. Sharp, pastor of Kilburn Memorial Presbyterian 
Church in Vailsburg, is the new chairman of the Newark Human 
Rights Commission. He succeeds Daniel Warnock, who had been 
chairman for two years, and who remains as one of the 15 members 
of the commission. 

The commissioners are unsalaried, and there's a two-year limit for 
any member to serve as chairman. The commission, appointed by 
Mayor Kenneth A. Gibson, investigates complaints of racial or ethnic 
discrimination, and seeks to improve relations among various 
segments of the city, 

Other officers elected by the commission are: Vice chairmen, 
Mrs. Hope Jackson and Leonard Chavis, and secretary, Mrs: Jean 
Palumbo. There were no contests for any of the positions. 

Mr. Sharp, who was appointed to the commission in 1973, says 
he hopes to improve public participation in commission meetings, 
and strengthen the teamwork between the commissioners and the 
agency’s staff. 

Daniel W. Blue Jr., executive director of the commission, said he 
also is concerned that attendance at commission meetings has 
declined, although more than 400 notices are sent out each month. 
Blue also pointed out that the power of the commission may be 
increased under new state legislation, and the members will then 
have new authority to investigate complaints. 

Mr. Sharp, 36, has been at the church in Vailsburg since 1968. A 
native of Wilmington, Del., he has degrees from Westminster College 
and Union Theological Seminary. He served previously at churches 
in Albany, Southampton, N.Y., and New York City. He serves as 
co-chairman of the Unified Vailsburg Services Organization, and 
chairman of several committees of the Presbytery of Newark. He 
lives with his wife and three children at 16 Longfellow Ave. 

Ms. Jackson is with the city’s Consumer Action Project, Chavis is 
city superintendent of recreation, and Mrs. Palumbo is a housewife. 


Task Force Pregnant? 


Continued from page 5 


apparent decrease in the number 
of Hispanic employes, for 
example, while the Hispanic 
student population has increased 
by over 50 per cent in three 
years. 

The report further states: 
“Non-English-speaking students 
are not presently provided with 
the same supportive services — 
guidance, psychological and 
social work counseling — as is 
available to other Newark 
students.” 

The report closed with the 
observation that, basically, 
changes of the physical 
appearance of the educational 
facilities would do little to 
improve student achievement 
without a face-lift for the 
learning/teaching process. The 
report criticized compensatory 
programs for secondary students 
as an unsuitable substitute for 
quality education in the 
elementary schools. 


A final point in the report 
was that an accountability 
committee, for which a contract 
had been signed over a year ago, 
had not yet been established. 


The Mayor’s Education Task 
Force was set up by Mayor 
Gibson, in the wake of the 1971 
teachers’ strike, to gather 
information and make 
recommendations on the city’s 
schools, It has done studies on 
absenteeism, Board of Education 
structure and disruption in the 
schools. 

The Task Force board, 
representing many segments of 
the city, is chaired by Rev. Dr. 
James A. Scott of the Rutgers 
University Department of 
Education. The professional 
staff, with offices at 909 Broad 
St., is headed by Donald Harris. 
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Are you single, pregnant — 
and desperate? 

The Goodwill Home and 
Rescue Mission, 79 University 
Ave., offers help for unmarried 
mothers-to-be and their babies. 
The agency will help you 
arrange for medical and hospital 
care, and find a new home, if 
you need it. Goodwill can also 
place your baby for adoption 
or foster care, if you wish. 

Call Marilyn K. Eaton, social 
service caseworker, at 621-9560. 


VINDICATE 


Continued from page 6 
activities and have a winning 
basketball team, The only 
obligations they have to the 
center is that they must keep 
their room clean, obey rules the 
center has established for 
smooth running, be in by 11:30 
on weekdays and 1:30 on 
weekends, and attend the 
counseling sessions. Breaking of 
rules results in some punishment 
which is publicly announced. 

Amos stresses the importance of 
peer pressure in keeping the 
boys in line, rather than the 
constant threat of being sent to 
the Youth House. “Every effort 
is made to keep from sending 
them back to the Youth House. 
But if anyone cannot adjust to 
the society, alienates himself 
from the group and will not 
participate in group functions, 
then we have to send him back 
to the Youth House to preserve 
harmonious relationships 
between the boys.” 

When a new boy comes to the 
society, oftimes he has only the 
clothes on his back. In these 
cases, he is given a clothing 
allowance to buy basic clothes 
and toiletries. Their health needs 
are covered, as all of the boys 
are on Medicaid. 

Each resident is either found 
a job or returned to school or 
both. Since 90 per cent of the 
boys have been expelled from 
school and are over 16, they 
usually are sent to an adult learn- 
ing center. 

Amos expressed the desire to 
establish an in-house learning 
laboratory whereby each 
resident would be involved in 
the learning process and proceed 
at his own pace. 

One regret which Amos has 
about his program is that after 
the six-month period each boy 
spends at Vindicate, there is 
sometimes no place for him to 
go. Not all graduates can become 
junior counselors, since there are 
only a few slots. 

Vindicate’s success rate is 
evident in the fact that only 2 - 
per cent of the boys return to 
Youth House and only 6 per 
cent either drop out or have to 
return to the County Court. 

Amos attributed part of the 
success of the program to the 
cooperation he receives from the 
Essex County Juvenile Court. 
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community and help other 
youths before they get into 
trouble~a self-help and 


preventive program combined. 


Barbara Viater, right, Red Cross instructor, explains home nursing 
methods to Shirley Brantley, Donalda Ellis, “patient” Addie Best 
and Lee Gillis, all employes of Newark Health Division. 


The Essex Red Cross Chapter has completed a six-week Home 


Nursing class for employes of Newark's Health and Welfare 
Department. Two classes a week, each consisting of 16 employes of 
Lead Poisioning, Rat Control, and Health Education units, were held 
to help workers who, in the course of visiting many homes, 
frequently uncover problems in the care of the sick and injured. 

Under the guidance of Red Cross volunteer instructors, the 
employes learned the techniques of making an occupied bed, 
personal hygiene, maintaining records of patients’ progress, personal 
mechanics, transporting patients, giving a bed bath, and making 
waste bags and back rests. 

The class also helps the employes to recognize any health 
problem and treat it, or refer the patient to proper medical aid. 
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Aid Provided 
For Day Care 


City Councilman-at-Large 
Donald Tucker says the 
immediate crisis facing five 
Newark day care centers has 


been resolved with a city 
appropriation of $135,882 to 
keep the centers operating 
through their present 
contractual year. 

Tucker,. chairman of the 
special Council day care 
committee, has met with 
administration officials, local 
citizen groups and 


representatives from the State 
Department of Institutions and 
Agencies to try to find monies 
to continue the five centers. 
Tucker's committee has 
worked with Mayor Kenneth A. 
Gibson; Health and Welfare 
Director James Buford and the 
Director of the Mayor’s Policy 
and Development Office, David 
Dennison. With the help of 
Planned Variations money from 
MPDO, the city will be able to 
insure the continuation of 
United Families (Familias 
Unidas), St. Joseph’s, Tri-City 
and St. Ann’s Day Care centers, 
and the Newark Day Care 
Council through their contract 


year. 
Dennison said Planned 
Variations monies became 


available after his staff tightened 
up existing program budgets. 


- The total operating budget for 


the five centers is $543,528. 
The ultimate resolution of 
problems in day care operation 
and funding will rest in a 
proposed Office of Early 
Childhood Education, Tucker 


stated. 


This new agency will be 
- formed within the Department 
of Health and Welfare, but will 
eventually come under the 
jurisdiction of the Board of 
Education. 


First Class 


Wallace Cunningham has been 
elected chairman of the Black 
Postal Managers Council of New 
Jersey. The organization 
sponsors programs to help 
Blacks pursue careers and gain 
promotions in the post office. 


Other officers are: Vice 
chairman, Clarence Brown; 
secretary, Hymie Allen; 


treasurer, Fred Sylvers; financial 
secretary, Calvin Williams; 
chaplain, Louis Blackmon, and 
trustees, Nathaniel, Robert and 
Samuel Robinson. 


Instructor Andy Spaschak and Aene James Grant and Sim Bell 
work on cornice at Construction Trades Training Center. 


Construction Trainees Help 
Restore City’s Oldest House 


The young men in a Newark construction training program have 
helped to restore the beauty of the oldest building in the city. 

Through the cooperation of the Newark Construction Trades 
Training Center, a new ornamental cornice has been installed on the 
front of the Plume House at 407 Broad St. 

The trainees assembled sections of the cornice, which is virtually 
identical to one that collapsed under the weight of ice and snow last 
January. Since then many passersby have expressed concern about 


the damage on the old stone 
house, which is just north of the 
Lackawanna Railroad and 
Interstate 280. 

The house, built about 1710, 
serves as the rectory of the 
House of Prayer Episcopal 
Church, which is beginning the 
celebration of its 125th 
anniversary. It is believed the old 
cornice had been put on the 
house about the same time the 
adjacent church was built, in 
1849-50. 

The training center’s 
directors, James Walker and 
George Fontaine, agreed to the 
assembly of the cornice by the 
trainees at the request of 
Dorland Henderson, a civil 
engineer who volunteered as a 
consultant on the restoration. 

The center, located in an old 
building on the new campus of 
N.J. College of Medicine and 
Dentistry, trains men from 
minority groups in the building 
trades. About 250 attend classes 
at the center and work on the 


medical college, Newark 
International Airport, Essex 
County College, and other 


public projects. 

For the Plume House, the 
trainees attached 51 pine 
brackets to sections of wood, 
according to plans drawn by 
Henderson. “There's a lot of 
learning involved in this,” says 


Andy Spaschak, the carpentry 
instructor at the center. 

Spaschak and the trainees 
have taken special interest in the 
project because of the historical 
significance of the Plume House. 
“This has to be for posterity,” 
says the instructor. 

Rev. Harry T. Grace Jr., 
rector of The House of Prayer, 
praised Henderson and the 
center’s staff and trainees for 
their help. “We were really up 
against it until they came to our 
rescue,” says Father Grace. 

The joint effort also drew 
commendation from Donald 
Dust, chairman of the Newark 
Preservation and Landmarks 
Committee. 

“This is a marvellous example 
of how we can meet two needs 
in Our community — saving some 
of our architectural heritage at 
the same time we develop the 
skills” of minority workers,” 
declares Dust, who is also editor 
of the magazine, “Newark!” 

The training center, funded 
by the federal and state 
governments, opened in 1972 as 
part of the agreements between 
the medical college and 
community representatives. The 
center recruits, trains and places 
minority workers in the various 
trades. At some points more 
than 300 have been in training. 
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$160,688: Lyons Family Health Center, $15,000; Tri-City Citizens Union, 
$10,000; Newark Day Center, $25,000; N.J. Dental Group, $30,000. 

Approved city participation in the “Supported Work Project,” a waste 
reclamation program employing EX-CONVICTS, but insisted the project be 
confined to non-residential area. The project is to receive $855,333 in state 
and federal funds. 

Called for a complete inspection of all THEATERS in the city. 

Urged Mayor Gibson to establish a planning committee to work on the 
redevclopment of the COLUMBUS HOMES area. 

Agreed to payment of $900 to Lenny’s Auto Center for damage caused by 
a city BUS STOP SHELTER that was blown through a glass display. 

Appointed 27 members to serve on the CITIZENS ADVISORY BOARD of 
the Mayor’s Policy and Development Office. 

Approved CONSULTANT CONTRACTS with Oscar Bakke, transportation 


specialist, for $25,000; Joseph White, police public relations and recruitment 


officer, $13,225; Frank Brine, transportation planner, $4,500. 

Approved the following settlements of CLAIMS AGAINST THE CITY: 
$8,500 to Leon M. Caffee for injuries suffered during a 1969 arrest by Newark 
police; $16,500 to The Conditioning Co. for delays in construction of 
Ironbound Recreation Center; $16,384 to Donald Mangione for back wages as 
a policeman during a period between his indictment and acquittal; $5,000 to 
Margaret Linek for injuries in a fall on broken sidewalk. 

Retained the Newark LAW FIRM of DeCotiis, Nulty and Hayden to serve 
as counsel to the Council for one year for $24,000. 

Asked the U.S: Department of Labor for a complete copy of its audit of 
the 1974 NEIGHBORHOOD YOUTH CORPS. 

Retained Samuel Klein & Co. for another year to AUDIT city financial 
records. 

Asked that RESIDENCE REQUIREMENTS for city employes be strictly 
enforced, and the places of residence of all new employes be reported 
regularly to the Council. 

Granted 48-year TAX EXEMPTION to Central Ward Continued Progress, 
Inc., for a housing project at Court and Prince streets. 

Authorized the Mayor’s Policy and Development Office to accept another 
$1.71 million in PLANNED VARIATIONS funds. 


Cooking Up Something 


The friendly Fuld ‘Vibrations Cooking Club, with 50 members, is 
planning a dinner party and table decorating exhibits. Club 
prepares bean pies, cakes, candy and other dishes. Centers are at 
71 Boyd St. and 165 Court St. 


. „and Here We Are! | 


How did you get this copy of INFORMATION? 

It probably came to you through one of the three basic methods we use 
to distribute each issue of the city newspaper. They are: 

— DOOR-TO-DOOR DELIVERY of some 40,000 copies in scattered 
neighborhoods throughout the city. Different issues go to different areas, so 
that nearly all the 126,000 households in Newark should receive at least one 
of every three issues. The distribution is done by a private firm. 

— BULK DISTRIBUTION of 17,000 copies at more than 100 agencies, 
schools, churches, banks, stores and businesses. All issues go to the same 
key locations, where they are left for staff and visitors to pick up. This 
“distribution is done by the community relations bureaus of the Police and 
Fire departments; the Division of Sanitation, Traffic and signals, and Water 
Supply; Board of Education; Human Rights Commission, and Public 
Information Office. 

— DIRECT MAILING of 3,000 individual copies. These go to 
institutions, organizations, churches, business and professional offices, news 
media, community leaders —and to citizens who have formally requested to 
be in our mailing list. 

If you'd like a quantity of papers (50 or more) sent to any location in 
Newark, or if you'd like single copies mailed to you, please send your 
request to: Newark Public Information Office, City Hall; Newark, N. J. 
07102. 
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Development 


Continued from page 3 


drawing up any plans. This is a unique feature in 
citizens’ participation. We then went on tour with city 
councilmen to hear the policy-makers’ point of view. We 
met with representatives of Newark’s Economic 
Development Corp. to hear the business viewpoint; the 
Newark Housing Authority told us their concerns, as did 
the Housing Development and Rehabilitation Corp., the 
N.J. Department of Community Affairs, the Newark 
-Real Estate Commission, block clubs, and citizen groups 
including the Citizens Advisory Board; and the Police, 
Fire, Health, Public Works and Recreation departments, 
Board of Education and Human Rights Commission. 
Our urban development policy and strategy must 
therefore be cognizant of our natural resources, our 
people, our location next to the largest city in the world, 
our economic realities: The newly developed airport, 
which could greatly improve transportation of goods to 
the Newark area; the Port of Newark and its relationship 
Fs Newark’s developing industrial community, and 
finally the land that is becoming available by the 
continued demolition of abandoned buildings. 
Effective community development for us is based on 
first knowing who and where we are, and then 
determining where we are going. Community 
development must integrate physical, social, and 
Š - economic opportunities to address Newark’s needs — not 
E only physical planning — based -on a set of values and 
= determinations, which respect the parochial philosophies 
of the individual, and of larger concerns. 
LS We understand that Newark residents want to see 
AS w hazardous abandoned structures demolished and 
53 3 Seething es to the aan developed on the 


vacant land; a resident at one of our public hearings 
noted that they lived in a wood frame firetrap adjacent 
to an abandoned structure. Residents want housing 
choices within their means and close to their places of 
employment. They want their trees cut when branches 
hang heavily on electrical wires. 

Newark residents want to get a piece of the action 
that has bypassed them for whatever reason, as stated by 
representatives of the Association of Building 
Contractors, (a minority contractorsassociation). Newark 
residents want to get their fair share of federally funded 
programs, since local funds for their services are 
minimal, as stated by several residents and councilmen 
who identified problems, needs, and opportunities 
similar to, if not worse than, those formerly restricted to 
the old Model Cities area. 

- We understand that Newark residents want an equal 
opportunity for employment in private as well as public 
jobs, as described by many residents who attend our 
hearings and declared they feel passed over for jobs 
based on sex or ethnic heritage. 

Newark residents do not want to be unnecessarily 
beat on their head by insensitive arresting police officers. 
They want the court system to deal effectively with 
landlords and homeowners who are habitually violating 
the city codes for housing, and asking astronomical 
rents. 

They want home improvement loans from financial 
institutions which consider the city a high risk — yet not 
too risky to commute to on a daily basis to conduct 
business. Newark residents want to stop fighting each 
other over the minimum resources in the city, public and 
private, causing the town to take on a dog-eat-dog 
appearance. They want to feel free to worship as they 
please, be friends with whom they choose, and have 
recreation and entertainment outlets at their disposal, 
without going to. Nor. York City or other peta dag Se 
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to enjoy themselves or to eat at a decent restaurant. 

We want better grades of goods and services from the 
business community; improved crosstown transportation 
systems, public and highway circulation; prevention of 
air pollution that grinds away at our eyes and chews up 
our lungs. And most important, Newark rescont want 
to know: 

Who are our allies in this struggle, and will they be 
with us in the end? 7 

Functioning as an arm of the Mayor’s Office, we’ve 
tried to address priority needs in physical, social and 
economic development. The Community Development 
Act does not address itself to social and economic 
development, but only to the physical. Our dilemma 
then is: How do we approach any plan for community 
development when we are limited to $20 million, 
primarily intended for physical development, with some 
funds for administration ? 

The approach we've choosen is to impact on 
economic development in an effort to maintain present 
housing and services in areas where the opportunity for 
physical development already exists. Then we 
concentrate our resources, 
city-owned land. For example, an “area of opportunity” 
would be on city-owned land located around one of the 
college structures going up in the city. City resources can 
be integrated with the existing resources in those areas 
to spark additional development. > 

It is through control of resources coming into the city 
that we can determine how those resources can 
ultimately be of benefit to the city’s residents, and thus 
begin to address the many, many problems which have 


been expressed to us by federal, state, and local officials, - 
as well as the business and residential concerns which I 


have outlined above. This is the mission designated for 
us by Mayor Kenneth Gibson; we like to ee of it as 


the ponpes tise, 
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WHEN CITY’S THINGS BREAK DOWN, THEY ALL CALI CARMINE 


By DOUGLAS ELDRIDGE 


A lot of people call Carmine Villani, 
and most of them want him in a 
hurry. 

I can testify to that. The telephone 
on my desk has a number that used to 
belong to Villani, the manager of the: 
city’s Division of Public Property. 
Every day 1 get calls intended for 
Villani. Some callers don't even wait to 
hear what office they’ve reached. They 
just spill out their problems.... 

“When are you going to send 
somebody down here to fix this fan?” 

“One of our lights just went out 


help balance the budget. 


suffered $400 
weekend. Steps 


television 
entrances, 


settling foundation 


seems very remote 


efficient for heating and lighting. 

As for willful damage, Villani recalls 
the Kennedy Recreation 
in vandalism in one 
are being 
prevent intrusion: A new closed-circuit 
monitors City 
and: guard dogs are at the 
Ironbound Recreation Center. 

The Division of Public Property has 
to strain just to keep the old buildings 
presentable. City Hall’s leaky roof and 
have 
extensive plaster damage. The walls are 
being patched, but a full 


Center 
taken to 


Hall 


caused 


restoration 
might cost 


Mm 


and we don't know what to do.” $140,000 just to repaint the whole plumbers, carpenters, painters, 
“This window keeps blowing open.” Still, Villani takes pride in his interior of the building. electricians, masons and other 
..and so on. Villani, you see, heads agency’s ability to handle most There's been a steady effort to craftsmen, Villani laments that the city 
the agency that’s responsible for all challenges. Some of the employes brighten some old offices with new doesn’t pay enough to keep skilled 
repairs and maintenance of 108 perform the endless and thankless tasks colors ‘and modern’ decor. Villani workers. “We're losing some of the 
municipal buildings and parks scattered that keep City Hall open -and believes “the cheerfulness of. better best of our tradesmen to the Board of 
around town. Most of these places, like functioning: Mopping hallway” floors, facilities” can help boost morale among ~ Education and the Housing Authority,” 
City Hall, were built more than 50 emptying wastebaskets, running city workers. he says. 
years ago, and something’s always elevators, cleaning windows, changing Villani welcomes opportunities to The division was formed three years 


getting out of whack. When that 


lightbulbs, etc. 


show what 


the city’s own men and 


ago through merger of two bureaus — 


happens, the call goes out for Carmine Other employes use rare skills to women can accomplish. For instance, Public Buildings and Building 
Villani —on the double! restore the faded glories of City Hall, city workers did most the recent (Construction. Villani was called in to 

“It's almost impossible to keep or to develop handsome new facilities. remodeling of Mayor Kenneth A. head the agency after 28 years in the 
abreast of work-order requests,” says For example, Walter Gimbel, a veteran Gibson’s Office, including some Division of Motors. He is a brother of 


Villani in his basement office, usually a 
scene of frantic activity. 
fighting a losing battle.” 

The battle is getting tougher, too. 
Last year the Division of Public 
Property had 182 positions. This year 
the work force was slashed to 128 to 


Were- to 


have 


most 


painter, 
make a 
wooden 
Other craftsmen somehow revive ailing 
elevators, and keep ancient wiring and 
plumbing usable. 


“Pd love to see the day when we 
no work 
Villani, 
service. “But this is our job, and we’ve 
got to fix it. 
maintain things.” 

Besides 
city’s major buildings, 
biggest 
vandalism and security. 
consumption 
year by 100,000 gallons, 
doubled. Electricity is up, too and 
of the city’s buildings are not 


Oil 


is able with deft brush strokes intricate woodwork. 
plaster wall look like All 
paneling, or even marble. 
division — and 
that in the last 
bureaus are reorganized. 


to be done,” 
a 33-year veteran of 


says 
city 


We're here to try to 


the advanced age of the 
Villani sees the 
problems as rising costs, 
was reduced last 
but the cost 


remodeling of 
moving of agencies is handled by the 
there’s been 
few years, 


While he’s proud of the corps of 


the late Mayor and Council President, 
Ralph A. Villani, and a brother-in-law 
of Councilwoman Marie Villani. 


offices and 


much of The agency’s tasks also include 
as city preparations for all parades and 
celebrations: it sets up the reviewing 


stands and strings up the bunting. It 
also puts up and decorates the city’s 
Christmas trees, and tends the lawn and 
flower beds around City Hall. 

And, oh yes, we'd better not forget 
one of the most important jobs 
handled by the Division of Public 
Property: It delivers each issue of 
INFORMATION to City Hall and 
downtown city buildings. 

There's a lot more I could write 
about this agency, but you'll have to 
excuse me now — that phone is ringing 
again. 


MONUMENTOS 


Viene de la pagina 4 


fueron hechas por el mismo Sr. Davila y la 
Srta. Iliana Segovia, estudiante de Arqueología. 

La otra porción de la exhibición consta de 
modelos a escala de edificios; copias de 
máscaras, frizos y dinteles de templos y 
palacios; calcados; dibujos a escala y acuarelas 
que nos muestran las varias técnicas de 
conservación arquitectónica utilizadas por los 
arqueólogos, para dar una idea de cómo lucían 
muchos de estos edificios, antes de caer en 
ruinas. Toda la literatura, cartelones y etiquetas 
de la exhibición se ofrecen en Inglés y en 
Español. La exhibición está abierta al público 
hasta el próximo mes de Febrero de 1975, de 
12 M a 5 P.M. de Lunes a Sábado, y de 1 P.M. 
a 5 P.M. los Domingos y dias feriados. La 
entrada es totalmente gratis. El Museo de 
Newark está localizado en el número 49 de la 
Calle Washington. 


‘Mayan Monuments’ 
Is Ist Bilingual Show 


“Mayan Monuments, Their Rise and Fall,” an 
exhibition on the pre-Columbian Mayan culture in 
Central America, is now on view at the Newark 
Museum. lt is the museum’s first completely 
bilingual exhibition. 

Curator Kenneth Gosner traveled to Mayan 
sites in Honduras, Guatemala and the Yucatan in 
Mexico, and took thousands of photographs of the 
temples and palaces that were mysteriously 
abandoned centuries ago and only recently 
rediscovered and restored. 

The Mayan civilization reached its peak in the 
9th Century A.D., developing a highly accurate 
calendar and a complex hieroglyphic writing. The 
magnificent temples and palaces, atop huge step 
pyramids, were built stone-by-stone to honor the 
gods worshipped by the Mayans? 

The exhibition centers on two multi-media slide 
shows that examine the restored monuments at 
Chichen. Itza, Uxmal, Rio Bec, Copan and other 
sites and survey the art, architecture and cultural 
history of the Mayan people. 

The exhibition labels and the slide show 
narration are in both Spanish and English, and 
were prepared by Raul Davila of the Newark 
Public Information Office. 

The “Mayan Monuments” exhibition at the 
_ Newark Museum, 49 Washington Street, is open 
- through February, 1975,- from noon to 5 p.m. 
Monday through Saturday; 1 to 5 p.m. ppg 
and holidays. Admission i is free. 


z] 


Their Cause Is Claus 


City employes joined the annual City Hall toy drive to help 
fill Santa’s pack for needy families. Above, workers in 
Municipal Court present their gifts. Camille Savoca, chairman 
of toy drive, and Presiding Judge Irvin Booker are at right. 
Later, Mayor Kenneth A. Gibson joined Santa and helpers in 
handing out gifts at Newark Airport. N.J. Air National 
Guard, Port Authority and local businesses aided drive. 


Los empleados de muchas agencias municipales, tales como 
los de las Cortes (arriba), coleccionaron juguetes para los 
niños pobres esta Navidad. Los juguetes fueron distribuidos 
en el Aeropuesto de Newark por Santa Claus y el Alcalde 
emiga A. en (bajo). PHOTOS BY ROBERTA PFEIFER 


HAROLD GIBSON 


Continued from page 4 


something new,” he says “But 1 can remember when my 


family had to live in one dingy room and use a trunk for + 


the kitchen table. What's more, we didn’t have a 
refrigerator, so the window sill was used instead to keep 
our food from spoiling. Pl never forget where | came 
from. ‘Cause I know what goes around, comes around. I 
have a very strong conviction about that.” 

The Mayor’s brother, a political science graduate of 
Livingston College now completing his second year at 
Seton Hall Law School, started to get his thing together 
a week or so after finishing South Side High (now called 
Malcolm X Shabazz) in 1951. 

His first job was at the Newark Public Library where, 
in the course of a nine-year stay, he advanced from the 
bottom to senior library assistant and supervisor of 
non-professional staffers at the main library. By 1961, 
though, he figured it was time to move on to another 
field. 

“Hatch,” as he’s nicknamed, then joined the Newark 
Police Department and started his career as a dispatcher 
in the Central Communications Unit. Later he moved to 


«the Crime Prevention Unit, motor patrol, and a special 


gambling squad under then Deputy Chief John- L. 
Redden, now retired. He became a foot patrolman again, 
when the gambling squad was disbanded in 1969. 

As 4 community relations consultant in 1970-71. he 
served as an instructor for all security staff dealing with 
the community. Subsequently, he was promoted tó 
detective sergeant in an intelligence unit assigned to the 
Mayor’s office. 

Mayor Gibson appointed him to head the Youth 
Services Agency in 1971 and develop proposals to obtain 
funds from state and federal sources. In addition, he 
conferred with State Law Enforcement Planning Agency 
(SLEPA), which funds his program, to develop more 
effective methods of preventing juvenile crime. 

About 800 Newark youngsters are involved in. a 
broad-based Youth Service Educational Assistance 
Program in cooperation with the Board of Education. 
which is primarily aimed at young school dropouts. Also 
available are tutorial, psychological, recreational. and 
social service programs. 

Since he went on leave-of-absence from the Palice 
Department, Harold Gibson has  expanded” his 
involvement with the youth community and all its 
attendant problems. 

What does “Hatch” 

“Ken Gibson is 
over-reacts,” he says. 
he’s progressed politically because of his calm manner.” 

Do the Mayor and his brother ever Papes on 
political issues? 

“Oh, yes,” Hatch smiles. “but he wins od of the 
time.” 


think of his brother as Mayor? 
the kind of guy who never 


“He's not a vengeful man. In fact. _ 
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COUNCILMAN MARTINEZ Shields 


Continued from page 3 


kept their homes ín good shape. 
The councilman also claims 


Continued from page 3 


regular patrolmen and 


some Hispanic groups for a that his ward pays 47 per cent detectives. 
separate city agency to meet of Newark’s taxes but doesn't “It must be possible for the 
their particular needs, Martinez get a fair share of all city community to see evidence that 
says “that might be called for, services. “Fm constantly on the just because you put on a 
but it could be handled by the department heads,” he reports. uniform doesn’t mean you're a 
Human Rights Commission.” “There's a tendency to forget tool.’ Coleman says. Regular 
Martinez says crime is the us.” officers reflect the community 
biggest problem in his ward Martinez, now on leave from more than do rank officers, 


even in the stable heart of the 


the Police Department. is one 


according to Coleman. He feels 


SENIOR PARTNERS 


Ironbound. He also sees a need of three former officers on the that this type of closeness is 

for improved schools, housing, Council, and he thinks it was needed in recruiting minority i 

community facilities and good preparation for politics. personnel, in order to overcome s rE : 

services, “You gain a knowledge of what he calls the “blue barrier.” New officers of the High- Rise Seth Boyden Elderly Tenant 
Most of the schools in the people, and you learn not to In helping Blacks pass the Association are, standing from left, Herman Prager, treasurer; 


East Ward were built before the 


shoot from the hip,” he asserts. 


civil service entrance exam, the 


Joseph Martine, president; George Vanderminde, building captain; 


turn of the century, but His police career also helped Bronze Shields have conducted seated, Anna Rowin, chairman; Gertrude Kutzofsky, secretary and 
Martinez one of two him learn how to survive test-taking classes, helped with Ollie Jackson, vice president. Club, with 400 people, sponsors arts 
councilmen on the Board of controversy. His fatal shooting filing for test dates, etc. They and crafts, shopping trips, nutrition and dance classes. 
School Estimate _ was pleased of a fleeing suspect in 1965 set say they’ve been “pretty 
to vote recently for additions off a long and bitter successful” but they feel the 
to East Side and Arts High confrontation between civil most important thing is to have Food Stam O dea 
schools, and Hawkins Street rights and police organizations. the test validated, so that p F 
Sr and Wilson Avenue schools. Martinez was fully exonerated questions are not biased toward Continued from page 1 
He wants new housing, in the case, but it was thrown any group. 


particularly in the South 
Broad-Elizabeth Avenue area, 
but has vowed to oppose any 


against him again by some of 
his political enemies last year. 
Now Martinez seems to be 


The Bronze Shields are 
represented in the class action 
suit by Jose Rivera and Frank 


launched last July in Trenton, with the establishment of a telephone 
hot line (800—792-8660) and high pressure publicity effort by 
Gov. Brendan Byrne. 


high-rise construction. “Pve thriving in his new role as a Askin of the Constituional More than 18,000 hot line inquiries have been reported since July 
seen as a policemen that it fulltime councilman, although Litigation Clinic at Rutgers 15, when the state outreach program started. In Newark, the onrush 
doesn’t work.” he declares. he finds it more demanding University. As a result of of new applicants has forced some basic changes in the 
Martinez calls for a break than he had expected, “It’s statistics presented by Rivera administration of the program, according to Judyth Goldstein, 


for small homeowners who try 
to improve their properties but 
are “getting killed by taxes.” 
He has strenuously fought any 
reassessment of Newark real 


more difficult than a person on 
the outside would assume,” he 
says. “Pm going from early in 
the morning to late at night.” 

„and if anyone needs proof, 


and Askin, 


every 2.3 Whites who passed the 
examination one Black was 
sucessful, and for every 2.5 


showing that for 


deputy director. 

Responding to increasing complaints by local residents who 
suffered long delays in being served at Essex County Welfare Board 
offices, Ms. Goldstein says: 


ee estate, because it might increase just try to get into his tiny we tee Bay E Pek or “All suburban residents (except those in Irvington and Belleville) 
> the burdens of those who have office almost any day! A kik ines E Mean a: any form of assistance can now come to the main 
Y al alk aie aloe RES office at 498 Main St. in Orange. In the past, they were reporting to 
aN Rent Control _ will make a decision based on hired in Newark must be Black the main office at 1006 Broad St. in Newark. ; 
À : the data accumulated during its or Hispanic. Anyone not receiving any form of assistance, but collecting 
e Continued from page 3 investigation. The judge said that the federal Supplemental Security Income (SSI) from Social Security 
A making capital improvements. She further states that statistics indicated possible bias can report to a new office at 457 Central Ave. in Newark.” 
Ploy In another case a West people generally are responding in testing, and ruled that until Congress passed the Federal Food Stamp Act by a large margin in 
= Orange homeowner who owned to the law and have come in to Moré solid evidence is weighed, 1965, following four years of pilot studies conducted in eight target 
seed: - a property in Newark for 13 resolve cases before they go'to = ee oe ee ace areas throughout the country. Now, a decade later, more than 13 per 
years had all but abandoned a formal hearing. There are 150 remáin in effect: cent of New Jersey’s population are participants in the program and 
En hope of restoring the property. cases currently under The class action suit initiated’ the number is growing rapidly. 
He applied to the board for a investigation or ready for by the Bronze Shields marks “We began our public relations campaign with two basic ideas in 
hardship increase, and claimed hearing. their farthest step into political mind,” said Tom Keating, who is the outreach coordinator for New 


he also operated out of a 
deficit and suffered from the 
high cost of fuel oil, But he 
admitted the house was allowed 
to deteriorate and he hoped the 
city would purchase the 
property. The board did not 
grant his increase, since they 
felt he would not have made 


Commenting on a problem 
suffered by new homeowners, 
Mrs. Green stated: ‘‘New 
homeowners are slapped with a 
listing of violations that were 
let go unattended for years by 
the previous owners. The new 
homeowner is usually forced to 
comply with code regulations 


questions as an ethnic 
organization, Harold Gibson, 
Bronze Shields president in 
1967, says it was during his term 
in office that the organization 
became more vocal, and began 
to take positions regarding the 
community within which they 
lived. 


During Gibson’s time as 


Jersey’s food stamp program. “First, we knew that about 40 per 
cent of the state’s welfare recipients were not taking advantage of 
the program despite the fact that being on welfare made them 
automatically eligible. Second, and this is more important, 40,000 
families throughout the state who were not on welfare might also 
because they didn’t know about it or didn’t understand it.” 
According to Howard Johnson, district manager of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture office in Newark, requirements for 
participation in the food stamp program are reviewed every six 


i ; the repairs with the additional + e een se end re = president they came out in favor months to keep abreast of rising food costs. 

income. pa. SCOP AS Noa E of a slate of Black candidates for “Right now,” he explained, “a single individual is eligible to buy 
y Shirley Green, rent control comply with.. the regulations. Municipal Council, opposed the $46 worth of food stamps as long as that part of his income available 
a A administrator, states that the She notes that landlords often idea of bringing dogs in to aid for food is less than $194 a month. How much he pays depends on 


main problem is that landlords 
are not responding to notices of 


wait till the last moment before 
addressing the board, and then 


law enforcement, and supported 


assignment of Capt. Edward 


how much he has available.” 
Johnson, for an example, cites a family of four with $500 


- tenant action against them soon seek legal assistance. This is Williams, then the only Black Monthly budget for food. “That family will pay $130 for a $154 
ough.*She reports that often increasi ree f captain on the force, to the = a : z 
COS te TOROTLS CNA increasing a lot of jobs for Fourth Precinct. now called the “MOtment of stamps,” he said. “But the same family with $100 to 
landlords will wait until they lawyers, Mrs. Green says, but West Dre : i spend for food only pays $25 for $154 of stamps.” 
pa pea E ee “if e landlord has all of x Gibson, brother of Mayor In this land of plenty, there are millions of people whose poverty 
oe efo y ni : » recor x Ñ “> necessary Or Kenneth A. Gibson, says the forces them to feed on food stamps — that is, if they give up their 
Pane. tery AE: for him to have a lawyer.” community received the new last penny. But don’t despair, you poor and hungry people; 
extensions of time to prepare. The law is clearly limited to face of the Bronze Shields well, President Ford has asked all Americans to “share the burden and 
Mrs. Green adds, however, 5 per cent increases, unless the while they were both favored divide the misery.’ 


that in those cases where a case 
has been docketed and no one 
appears in defense —whether 
tenant or landlord the board 


landlord can show proof of 
hardship or capital 
improvements warranting 
additional revenue. 


Our Own Belmont Park 


This, is a model of the new Belmont-Runyon Park, now under 


construction on state-owned land next to Route 78. It is first park 
to be built under $6.2 million Open Space program, and will 
include „baseball, basketball and track facilities. O & M 


and opposed by White and Black 
members of the force. He notes 
that present Police Director 
Hubert Williams was a member 
of the Bronze Shields and helped 
draft their charter as well as 
forming their board of trustees. 

Many of the officers at the 
time of the interview referred to 
the organization as a “club.” 
They have a full slate of officers 
and hold elections once a year in 
late December. Their 
headquarters, or “clubhouse,” is 
at 562 Clinton Ave., where 
monthly meetings are held. They 
participate in the “United 
Brotherhood,” an ethnic and 
religious police organization 
within the Newark Police 

Coleman finished his term as 
president (a full term is two 
years), and left office Jan. 1. 
The new president is Herbert 
Friday, a detective in the South 
District. Clifford Minor, a 
detective in the police director's 


For example, he recently suggested that everyone, except he 
who receive them free, be required to pay the maximum fee — 30 
per cent of their net income — to purchase food stamps. If his plan is 
adopted, an estimated 95 per cent of those in the food stamp 
program must pay substantially more, with no increase in the 
amount of benefits received. 


Off and Runnion 


The first Newark Long-Distance Run will be held on Sunday, 
Feb. 16, starting from Newark City Hall. A 12-mile and a 4-mile race 
will be run at the same time on a certified course winding through 
Newark’s streets and parks. 


Mayor Kenneth A. Gibson plans to run the course from City 


Hall to Lincoln Park, and then to Branch Brook Park and back. - 


“All F want to do is finish,” says Gibson, a regular jogger. South 
Ward Councilman Sharpe James will also participate in the race. 
Prizes will be offered to women, teen-agers, runners aged 40 tu 
49, runners aged 50 and over, Newark residents and teams. All 
finishers will receive certificates attesting to their accomplishment. 
The Newark Long Distance Run Committee, with representation - 


from the Newark Department of Recreation and Parks, the Essex 


County Park Commission, the Newark Board of Education, and the 
Newark Housing Authority, is organizing the event. Richard Welch, a - 
veteran Newark marathoner, is committee chairman. The Road 
Runners Club and the New Jersey Amateur Athletic Union are also 


A 


E 


Corp., minority firm headed by Boniface Marshal, is 

- developing 49 000-square-foot site under $177,676 contract with 
- city. Completion is expected this summer. Twelve other parks are- 
TETAS A ee 


aiding in the effort. os 
Donald Deans of the Team Entry blanks will be available in schools and recreation centers. BA 
Policing unit is the business i Mak ESP a Thae ed athe e oe 
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-~ guards. 


Budget Crunch 


Continued from page 1 
yet to be adopted; the final determination of 
the state’s share of local school costs — now 
put off till fall by the Supreme Court — and 
possible City Council action on property 
revaluation and additional taxes. The 
administration has asked the Council to adopt a 
tax on alcoholic drinks consumed in bars, clubs 
and restaurants; this could yield more than $1 
million a year and save some of the axed jobs. 

Most of the layoffs are to occur in the 
Departments of Public Works and Health and 
Welfare. There will be no cuts in uniformed 
police and fire personnel. The total number of 
budgeted positions is being. reduced from 5,823 
to 5,387 (excluding the public library, museum 
and water utility). 

All layoffs must be in accordance with Civil 
Service rules and seniority. Many of those 
dismissed are temporary laborers or clerks 
without Civil Service status. They went off the 
payroll Jan. 31. Termination of permanent 
employes requires about 45 days, and will 
probably not take effect until March. Some will 
be eligible after 15 days of unemployment for new 
emergency work programs. 

The budget continues all basic municipal 
services. But the reduction in the work force in 
the Division of Sanitation — from 694 to 522 
jobs — will mean that city workers will no 
longer pull garbage cans from the rear of 
buildings to the street. Newark was one of the 
few cities in the country which provided this 
service; now property owners must set out cans 
at the curb. 

A total of 275 layoffs are scheduled in 
Public Works, and 101 in Health and Welfare. 
The Mayor says the Health and Welfare cuts are 


possible because of consolidation of health 


services. In public works, there will be some 
reduction in property maintenance as well as 
sanitation. 

Other scheduled layoffs were: Office of 
Mayor and special agencies, 13; Department of 


- Administration, 6; Department of Finance, 12; 


26, mostly crossing 
projected in the 
Engineering, and 


and Police Department, 
No layoffs are 
Departments of Law, Fire, 


~ Recreation and Parks, nor in the Office of City 


Clerk and Council, but some vacant jobs are 
being scratched from their budgets. 


The Mayor notes that the 433 layoffs 


‘represent a 7.3 per cent decrease in the city’s 


work force. But the new budget also creates 63 
new jobs — primarily in Data Processing, Rent 
Control, Inspections, and the Office of the 
Clerk and Council. 

In his introduction to the budget, the Mayor 
stressed that none of the layoffs would be 
necessary “if the State Legislature had enacted 
Governor Byrne’s tax reform proposal this 
summer, or a realistic alternative.” He noted 


Map highlights areas to receive special emphasis 
in Newark’s $20 million community 
Development plan. 


that 
million in additional funds to Newark schools 
and city services. 

The preparation of the new budget began 
last June, and city officials explored numerous 
steps to try to close the gap. Proposals that 
were advanced, but rejected, included 
furloughing of city employes for every fifth or 
tenth workday; cancelling scheduled salary 
increases and benefit improvements; wiping out 
all city appropriations for the Board of 
Education, or making a steeper increase in the 
property tax. Every 10 points added to the tax 
rate produces about $1 million in revenue, but 
Gibson has opposed any increase that might 
add to burdens of homeowners or discourage 
business development. 

The pressures of inflation are seen 
throughout the budget. Fuel costs have soared 
from $646,800 to $1,036,241 in a year. The 
cost of utilities, including street-lighting, is up 
from $1.99 to $2.38 million. And the real 
estate taxes which Newark must pay to other 
municipalities for Pequannock Watershed land 
have climbed from $1.6 to $1.75 million. 

The 1975 budget provides $131.9 million for 
municipal purposes, including mandatory items. 
This is less than in 1974, but the payroll will 
actually climb from $54.6 to $61.5 million. — 
in spite of the layoffs. Many city workers are 
due for pay hikes under union contracts. 

On a more positive note, charts 
accompanying the budget show that the 
decrease in the property tax base is slowing 
down; tax collections have remained at a fairly 
high level; tax delinquencies and property 
foreclosures have decreased, and state aid has 
increased in the last year. 

The budget was prepared by the City’s 
Division of Budget, headed by Howard Gary. 
The City Council is required by state law to 
act on the budget by March 20. 


Byrne’s plan would have provided $75 


Presupuesto Requiere la Cesantia de 433 


El Alcalde 

S Gibson anunció un presupuesto 
de 229 millones de dólares para 
= el municipio de Newark en el 


Kenneth A. 


año 1975, que requiere la 
cesantía de 433 empleados 
ds municipales, además de otras 


medidas rigurosas de economía. 

El presupuesto, sometido al 
Concilio Municipal, es casi del 
mismo total y tamaño que el de 
1974, pero incluye cortes 
mayores en los gastos necesarios 
para el gobierno municipal y la 
; Junta de Educación. El nuevo 


presupuesto proyecta un and hii Number of Jobs 
; 5 - 1975 1974 1975 1974 
Here’s a seven year history a ad cage 92253135 a 259 ay 
of Newark’s tax rate. The final erk and Counci š 
“i rate will be pen Administration 775,608 831,586 64 77 
: 5 7 Law 403,264 386,413 36 35 
when City Council adopts the Finance 2,188,446 2,158,117 209 207 
= Pae o SaR stats Se ate 
5 = Ss ‘ ublic Works 65 1 .35 6 1 
ce A Lie eon Police 22,821,383 17,586,284 1,898 1,926 
70— 8. En Fire 14.353.014 10.479.721 1,095 15102 
E ee 9 AD 1974— 8.60 Health and Welfare 4.816.443 5,173,209 524 613 
=$ E 1975 — $8.89 Engineering 499,032 693,128 74 74 
er o TOTAL $61,511,807 $54,662,264 5,387 5,823 
Saar Here's a summary of the city’s proposed 1975 budget, showing where the money would come from 
= and where it would go: APPROPRIATIONS 
= > RESO Mayor and agencies $6,405 ,000 
Reserve for uncollected age $13,506,000 City Clerk and Council 1,203,000 
Property taxes for county 27,724,000 Dept. of Administration 1,354,000 
Property taxes for schools 23,926,000 Law Department 470,000 
E Property taxes for city 39,686,000 Finance Department 3,901,000 
__ SUBTOTAL PROPERTY TAXES O <—O A Patke Depi: rag Sed 
Mise 10.684.000 ic Works Department 17,387,000 
29.332.000 Police Department 29,770,000 
19.632.000 Fire Department 18,678,000 
13,392,000 Health and Welfare Dept. 9,511,000 
28 149.000 os Department 556,000 
3,065,000 wi wee 34,418,600 
2.910.090 SUBTOTAL MUNICIPAL $131,985,000 
1 000 Board of Education 29,089,000 
675,000 Essex frize 724,000 - 
2,000,000 Special items (grant projects) 526,000 


promedio de impuestos de $8.89 
por cada $100 de tasación 
=solo 29 puntos más que el 
promedio de 1974. 

El Alcalde dice que el 
presupuesto refleja las tres 
preocupaciones básicas de su 
administración: Mantener todos 
los servicios esenciales, mantener 
bajos los promedios de 
impuestos, y reducir la pérdida 
de empleo. Al mismo tiempo, 
nos dice que el presupuesto 


considera el aumento en salarios 
de los empleados municipales y 
las presiones de la inflación, asf 
como la reducción en la base 
municipal de impuestos y la 
reducción de ayuda externa. 

El Alcalde dice que su 
administración tuvo que tomar 
medidas drásticas para cubrir 
una brecha económica estimada 
en 35 millones de dólares entre 
ingresos y gastos anticipados 
para este año. 


Here's a summary of the payrolls in the budget adopted in 1974, 


and the budget proposed in 1975: 


: a te 13,506,000 areas for redevelo = ee 
` $229,830,000 _ GRAND TOTAL - APPROPRIATION $229,830,000 community stabilization. + it. demerglas rat ma —_. 
` > z x - sti ee = 
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COMMUNITY PLANS 


Continued from page 1 
redevelop the area. There are 
plans to improve the streets, 
along with street-lighting and 
rehabilitation of Rotunda Pool. 
Columbus Homes will receive 
aid for their security patrol. 
Plans include bolstering the 
health, day care, drug 
treatment, bilingual teacher 
training, and consumer 
protection in the area. Here, as 
in most other areas of the 
city, the Housing Development 
and Rehabilitation Corp. Home 
Improvement .and Grant 
program will be stressed. 

(2) AO LOW ER 
HEARTLAND area, bounded by 
Bedford and Brucestreets, 15th 
Avenue and Prospect Place, will 
receive land clearance and 
packaging for additional 
residential development 
(medium-low densities), and 
open recreational space. This 
development will coincide with 
current construction by the New 
Communities Housing Corp. and 
the New Jersey College of 
Medicine and Dentistry, whiclf is 
located near this area. MPDO 
officials state they have an 
interested contractor and are 
currently in negotiation. 

(3) In the BROOKDALE area 
of Vailsburg, bounded by 
Lindsley and South Orange 
avenues, and Norwood and 
Boylan streets, the plan involves 
rehabilitation and new 
construction on sites of 
deteriorating houses. Here the 
Community Development plan 
ties in with the city’s capital 
improvement plan to rehabilitate 
the Boylan Street Pool, and with 
the Newark Economic 
Development Corp. (NEDC) 
plan for improvement of the 
South Orange Avenue shopping 
area up to the city line. The area 
may also receive street paving 
and tree-trimming, storm 
water-catch basin replacement, 
storm sewer cleaning, and 
improvements to the dilapidated 
Boylan recreational site. Walkin ng 
police patrols. are also include 

(4) The SOUTH BROAD- 
VALLEY area, bounded by 
Clinton, Johnson and Elizabeth 
avenues, High, E. Bigelow, E. 
Peddie, Camp and Crawford 
streets, and the Penn Central 
Railroad, is designated for 
extensive redevelopment, and 
features several sites selected 
for program implementation in 
1975. In addition to 
rehabilitation and land 
packaging, particularly near the 
new senior citizen center at the 
old Essex House, there will be 
street and lighting 
improvements, day care, drug 
treatment, and expanded 
recreation activity. Youth 
centers are being considered for 
this area, as well as near 
Columbus Homes. 

(5) In the WEEQUAHIC area, 
bounded by Elizabeth, 
Grumman and Lyons avenues, 
Stecher Street and Fabyan Place, 
plans include upgrading and 
stabilization of owner-occupied 
dwellings through the Home 
Improvement and Grant 
program. Spot recreational 
facilities are being considered 
here also. 

(6) The UPPER CENTRAL 


area, bounded by Avon and 
South Orange avenues, S. 18th 
Street, and the Newark 
Municipal boundary at 
Irvington, will also be 
developed into a housing 
preservation program. Both 
here and in the Weequahic 
area, the plans call for 


improved street lighting, tree 
care and street maintenance. 
Weequahic’s walking police 
patrols will also be maintained 
through the plan. 

Although the $20 million 
grant may be used to prepare 
pment and 


cannot be used for new | 
housing construction, Officials ‘ 
state that the Housing and 
Community Development Act 
reflects the revenue-sharing 
concept of granting a sum or 
“block” of money to the 
cities, and allowing each 
municipality to decide how it 
is spent. 
However, 
housing is 
program greatly 


where new 
concerned, the 
resembles the 


federal Urban Renewal effort 
of the ‘60s, in that we are 
packaging land to encourage 


outside construction interests to 
develop there. 
Approximately $5.6 million 


is designated Tror" 
administration. The largest 
amounts are going to the 
Housing Authority, $3.6. 


million, and the Mayor's Policy 
and Development Office, $1.6 
million, followed by the 
Newark Economie 
Development Corp., the 
Housing Development and 
Rehabilitation Corp., the Home 
Improvement program, and all 


other supportive services 
formerly funded through 
Model Cities, Planned 


Variations and other HUD — 
sponsored grants. 

Copies of the plan will be 
available in the offices of the 


Mayor’s Policy and p7 
Development Office in City | 
Hall, l EA 
H.E.C. a 
Viene de la página 1 > T 
pensaron que la Oficina i. 
duplicaría ‘los esfuerzos y 2 
servicios de otros 
departamentos, agencias O 


personas dentro del municipio. 
Esto también es una confusión. 
La Oficina de Asuntos 
Puertorriqueños e Hispanos 
EY de 0 I Oy 24s 
“Ombudsman”, a la vez q 
actuará como. 
generadora de - 
proyectos, (traba 
conjunción con los va 
departamentos o agencias del 
municipio), dirigidos a mejorar Ss 
los servicios que se rinden al ee, 
presente, crear aquellos que no de 
se están rindiendo y asegurar - 
que los derechos y beneficios 
de los Hispanos en Newark 
sean respetados y 
equitativamente distribuidos.” ] 
“Grácias. a: Digi Al oe 
continúa diciendo el portavoz 
del CHE, “ya se han disipado 
estas dudas, y, al presente, 
estamos definiendo y poniendo 
por escrito un plan para la  ăč 
formación de esta oficina, que y 


será sometido al Alcalde en- f 
una reunión privada, que le ne 
hemos solicitado,” continúa x, 
diciendo Miranda. “Durante É z 


esta reunión presentaremos a la — 
consideración del Alcalde, la Sere 
lista de personas, que el CHE 
recomienda para la Comisión 
Investigadora de los hechos 
disturbios del fin de semana del 
Dia del Trabajo.” 

“Hay muchos puntos que 
deseamos tratar, o comenzar a 
tratar durante esa entrevista.” ES 
Añade el portavoz, “Está, por r 
ejemplo, el problema del 
desempleo Hispano en Newark, 
altamente agravado por la crisis me 
económica nacional y el TON 
aumento en cesantías a nivel a 
municipal, público y privado. 

“E21. desempien k 
Puertorriqueño e Hispano en 
Newark y en el Estado. es que el : 
más alto de ningún otro grupo 
étnico. En Newark solamente, 
cuando el -desempleo total de 
la población es un 17 “por 
ciento, los Hispanos ya 
pasamos del 25 por ciento. 
Esto es, sin ir directamente a 
las áreas más afectadas. las 
barriadas pobres, donde la — 
situación alcanza el cariz 
critico de un 40 por ciento de 3 


j 
A 
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Elvin Medina, center, has not let physical handicap interfere with 


his karate lessons. Here he uses his crutch in a match with Andre 
Collozo at the Craig School of Martial Arts, 646 Broadway. 
Supervising match is Paul Craig, left, founder and director of 
school. Craig, a fifth degree black belt, has enrolled 30 
neighborhood young people in the school. Loro BY AL JEFFRIES 


Elvin Medina, al centro, quien fuera victima de poliomelities, no 
ha permitido que su incapacidad fisica interfiera con sus 
lecciones de karate. Aquí le vemos usando sus muletas durante 
un encuentro con Andrés Collazos en la Escuela de las Artes 
Marciales Craig, en el 646 de Broadway. Supervisa, a la 
izquierda, Paul Craig, fundador y director de la misma. 


CARMEN CONWAY PRESIDIRA DESFILE ESTATAL 
PUERTORRIQUENO EN NUEVA JERSEY 

Después de meses de acalorada campaña, la comunidad 
Puertorriqueña del Estado Jardin logró ponerse de acuerdo, para 
elegir en unas elecciones de “Run-Off” a la activa lider 
Puertorriqueña, Carmen Fragoso Conway, quien corriera en 
contra de Domingo Deniza. Las elecciones, celebradas en el 
Holiday Inn, y que se mantuvieron caldeadas hasta el último 
momento, terminaron entre gritos de victoria y felicitaciones 
para la conciudadana. 

Uno de los atractivos de la plataforma de la campaña que 
usara la Sra. Conway, es el de la celebración de la Semana 
Puertorriqueña con un sinnúmero de actividades sociales y 
culturales, que harán resaltar nuestras más recientes 
contribuciones al mundo de las Artes Plásticas y Dramáticas y 
nuestros valores históricos y folklóricos. Las fiestas, como todos 
los años, culminarán con el gran Desfile Estatal Puertorriqueño. a 
través de la Calle Broad de esta ciudad y el Banquete Anual, al 
cual concurren representantes de todas las organizaciones 
Boricuas e Hispanas en el Estado Jardin, miembros del Gobierno 
de Puerto Rico y funcionarios estatales y nacionales. 

Nuestras felicitaciones a la Sra. Conway y a su directiva. 


POLICIA ACELERA ESFUERZOS POR RECLUTAR 
BORICUAS Y NEGROS 

El Director de la Policía de Newark, Sr. Hubert Williams, 
ha organizado un Comité especial que estudie los problemas 
de reclutamiento de la policía, desarrolle métodos para traer un 
mayor porcentaje de residentes a la fuerza policiaca municipal. 

Dice Williams que, “la meta principal de este Comité es la de 
encontrar métodos de reclutamiento que incluyan una más amplia 
representación étnica en el Departamento, sobre todo en la 
planificación y el el proceso de tomar decisiones. Esto beneficia a las 
comunidades negra, boricua e hispana de la ciudad. El Comité 
estudiará y buscará las razones por las cuales las campañas de 
reclutamiento anteriores han fracasado. Asi aprenderemos de los 
errores pasados.” 

“Parece inconcevible”, nos dice Williams, “que en una ciudad de 
este tamaño, no se pueda cumplir con las cuotas y las demandas 
étnicas proporcionales. No vamos a quedar satisfechos con ninguna 
excusa que nos den; vamos a tener más policías Puertorriqueños, 
Hispanos y Negros en Newark. Esto se los aseguro.” 


REVERENDO SHARP ELEGIDO CHAIRMAN DE LA 
COMISION DE DERECHOS HUMANOS 

El Rev. John Sharp, Pastor de la Iglesia Presbiteriana Kilburn 
Memorial, de Vailsburg, fué elegido Chairman de la Junta de 
Comisionados de la Comisión de Derechos Humanos de Newark, 
durante una reunión, 

El Sr. Sharp toma el puesto que deja vacante el Sr. Daniel 
Warnock, quien finaliza ahora su término de dos años. El Sr. 
Warnock continuará siendo parte de la Junta de 15 comisionados, los 
cuales no reciben salario alguno por sus servicios. El puesto de 
Chairman de la misma, está limitado a un solo término de dos años 
de servicio. 

La Comisión, nombrada por el Alcalde Gibson, investiga querellas 
sobre discrimenes raciales o étnicos, educa a los ciudadanos sobre sus 
derechos, y trata de mejorar las relaciones entre los varios segmentos 
de la ciudad. 


GIBSON ANUNCIA DOS CAMBIOS DE PERSONAL 
ADMINISTRATIVO 

El Alcalde Kenneth A. Gibson ha dado a conocer que el Rev. 
Ralph P. Grant, Jr., ex-director del Programa Acción Ahora, que 
rendía servicios de querellas y referimiento, será el nuevo gerente del 
Programa de Experiencia Laboral que forma parte del Sistema 
Comprensivo de Adiestramiento y Disponibilidad de Mano de Obra 
de la ciudad de Newark (Comprehensive Manpower Delivery 
System). 

Acción Ahora ha sido integrado con la Oficina de Asuntos al 
Consumidor para formar la nueva agencia conocida como ACCION 
DEL CONSUMIDOR (Consumer Action), que encabeza Dennis 
Cherot. 

Otro cambio ha sido el de Clyde Mitchell, ex-gerente del 
Programa de Experiencia Laboral, quien asumirá el puesto de 
Planificador en el Departamento de Planificación y Estudios de la 


EN Autoridad de-Hogares de Newark. 


| “The 
} Pharmacist’ & 


Compiled by DARLENE STOUT 


All community groups are invited 
to send us notices of meetings, 
shows, games, trips, exhibits, etc. 
Please send them by the 15th of each 
month before publication to 
INFORMATION Newspaper, Room 
315 City Hall, Newark, N.J. 07102. 
There is no charge for any listing. 


WEDNESDAY, Feb. 12 
A Ash Wednesday; Christian holy 
ay. 
Lincoln's Birthday; legal holiday. 


THURSDAY, Feb. 13 

"They've Killed President 
Lincoln,” Newark Library, mid-day 
movies, 11:45 and 12:45, 

Musical program. Mrs. Estelle 
Ebert, guest artist; Mrs. Ceil 
Rosenfeld accompanist, Council 
Center for Senior Citizens, 24 Lyons 
Avenue, 1:30 p.m. 


FRIDAY, Feb. 14 
Valentine’s Day. 
First annual awards presentation 
d 


by Newark Preservation an 
Landmarks Committee. Sydenham 
House, 5:30 p.m. Old Road to 
Bloomfield. 

Testimonial dinner for A.R. 
Martin, trustee of Zion Hill Baptist 


Church. Guest speaker, Dr. Samuel 
Dewitt Proctor of Abyssinian Baptist 
Church, New York, Robert Treat 


Hotel. 

“Winteree Weekend,” 14-16 
sponsored by Girl Scout Council. 
Co-ed weekend of Tobagganing, 
football, square dancing and other 
group activities; 746-8200. 

Sweetheart dance sponsored by 


Councilman Donald ucker Civic 
Association, featurin the Soul 
Dukes, Continental lHroom, 982 
Broad St., 9 p.m. 
SATURDAY, Feb. 15 
Disco featuring ‘Underground 


Movement,” Mr. Wonderful's Lounge 


9 p.m. 

Children's program, 
Drums of Africa,’ 
2 p.m. 


“Dances and 
Newark Library at 


SUNDAY, Feb. 16 
First annual Newark Distance 
Run; 12-mile open race, 4-mile run. 
Starting at City Hall, 11 a.m. 


MONDAY, Feb. 17 


Washington's Birthday; legal 
holiday. 
Gary Graffman and Beri 


Senofsky, Cathedral of the Sacred 
Heart, Clifton and Sixth Aves.; 
performance. 


TUESDAY, Feb, 18 
Board of Education meeting, 90 
Montgomery St., 8 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, Feb. 19 
City Council meeting, City Hall, 8 


p.m. 

Mrs. Ellawese McLendon will 
discuss Meeting Nutritional Needs of 
Children. 10 to 12 noon. Expanded 
Nutrition Office, 18 Washington 
Place; 648-5169. i 


THURSDAY, Feb. 20 
Astronoughts,”’ “The 
“Bill the Kid." 
Mid-day movies, Newark Library. 

Purim Celebration, Council 
Center for Senior Citizens; 24 Lyons 
Ave., 1:30 p.m 

28th Annual Brotherhood Awards 
Dinner, National Conference of 


¿Christians and Jews, Robert Treat 
Hotel. 

Narcotics lecture by Newark 
Police Dept. for parents and 
adolescents, Ironbound Recreation 
Center. 


FRIDAY, Feb. 21 
N.J. Prison Art Colony exhibit of 
work by Inmates of Rahway State 
Prison. City Hall rotunda, noon — 5 
p.m. 


SUNDAY, Feb. 23 

Music programs. Jim Orange, 
Fashion Show, Symphony Hall. 

N.J. Symphony Family concert, 
with Mayor Kenneth A. Gibson in 
Aaron Copland's “Lincoln Portrait,” 
Symphony Hall, 3 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, Feb, 26 
Miss Jean Hopwood will discuss 
“How to Buy and Use Major 
Appliances for All Their Worth.” 
Bloomfield Civic Center, 1 to 2:30 
p.m., 648-5169. 


THURSDAY, Feb. 27 
Dominican national holiday. 
February Birthday Party, 

entertainment Council Center for 
Senior Citizens, 24 Lyons Ave., 1:30 


p.m. 
Journey North,'” 
**Saskatchewan; Faces, Places, 
jemories,"" & “Gone Fishing,” 


id-day movies, Newark Library. 


FRIDAY, Feb. 28 
Michael Yeats and Grainne Yeats 
in a lecture, music and poetry 
program n Rutgers, 53 Washington 
St., 11:30 a 


SUNDAY, March 2 
Summer program enrollment 
Baseball & Soccer teams. ironbound 
Recreation Center. 


MONDAY, March 3 
The Concord String Quartet. 
Cathedral of the Sacred Heart, 8 p.m. 


TUESDAY, March 4 — 
August Humer organ recital at 
the Cathedral of tne Sacred Heart, 
Clifton and Sixth Aves., 8 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, March 5 
Schools closed; Crispus Attucks 


y. 
City Council meeting, City Hall, 1 
p.m. 


THURSDAY, March 6 
“Psychics, Saints and Scientists: 
The Mood of Zen,” Newark Library, 
5 Washington St.. 11:45 & 12:45. 


FRIDAY, March 7 
The Greek Myth Fun Factory, 
Newark Museum, 2:30 p.m. 


SUNDAY, March 9 
Claring Quartet, violin, viola, cello 
and piano. Newark Museum, 3 p.m. 


TUESDAY, March 11 
Jozef Serafin or > 
Cathedral of the Sacred 
Human Rights 


recital. 
,5 p.m. 
mm ission 


En 
pv E p.m. For location call 


+. 


SATURDAY, March 15 
“The Bunny Who Found Easter,” 
‘The Happy Times Children’s Theatre. 
¿Newark Library, 2 p.m. 


MONDAY, March 17 
St. Patrick's Day. 
Greek and Russian Orthodox 
Lent begins. 


WEDNESDAY, March 19 
St. Joseph’s Day; Catholic feast 


day. 
City Council meeting, City Hall, 8 
p.m. 


THURSDAY, March 20 
“Chartres Cathedral,” ‘‘Annual 
Festival of the Dead,” Newark Public 
y 11:45 & 12:4 


FRIDAY, March 21 
First day of Spring. 


SATURDAY, March 22 
Puerto Rico Emancipation Day. 


¿ QUE 
Compilada por MONICA ROJAS 


Invitamos a todas las agencias y 
grupos comunales a enviarnos 
noticias de sus reuniones, 
espectáculos, juegos, viajes, 
exhibiciones, etc. Toda informacion 
al respecto debe llegarnos antes del 
15 del mes, y ser dirigida al Periódico 
INFORMACION, 315 City Hall, 
Newark, N.J. 07102. 


SABADO, Feb. 8 
“La Princesa de las 
Museo de Newark, 1:30 p.m. 


DOMINGO, Feb. 9 
Música Clásica y Jazz interpretada 
por la pianista Georgia McEvan. 
Museo de Newark, 3 p.m. 


LUNES, Feb. 10 
Comienzan las matrículas para los 
equipos de Baloncesto del Programa 
de Verano del Centro de Recreos del 
ironbound. 


MARTES, Feb. 11 

Concierto, patrocinado por el 
Dept. de Música y de Arte de Rutgers 
de Newark, y el Dept. de prepa de la 
Biblioteca Municipal. 3:30 p 

Martes de Carnaval (Mardi Gras) 

Reunión de la Comisión de 
Derechos Humanos —7 p.m. (LLame 
ni Te para cerciorarse del 
ugar 


Nieves”, 


MIERCOLES, Feb. 12 
Miércoles de Ceniza. 
Observación Cristiana. 


JUEVES, Feb. 13 
“Ellos Han Matado al Presidente 
Lincoln”. Cine del medio dia. 
Biblioteca Municipal. 11:45 y 12:45. 


VIERNES, Feb. 14 

Día de los Enamorados. 

“Fin de Semana Invernal”. 14-16 
patrocinado por el Concilio de las 
Niñas Escuchas. Fin de semana Co-ed 
con Tobagganing, balonpie, bailes 
folklóricos Americanos a otro grupo 
de actividades: 746-820 

Baile de los Enamorados; 
patrocinado por la Asociación Civica 
del Concejal Donald Tucker, con el 
conjunto ou Dukes. Salón 
Continental, 982 Broad St. 9 p.m. 


SABADO, Feb. 15 
“Bailes y Tambores de Africa”, 
rograma para niños. Biblioteca de 
ewark. 2 p.m. 


DOMINGO, Febrero 16 
Primeras competencias anuales de 
carreras a distancia de Newark; 
carreras abiertas de 12 millas, 4 
millas, Se comienzan en la Alcaldía a 
las 11 a.m. 


Día de 


LUNES, Feb. 17 

Honomástico de Washington. (Dia 
festivo legal). 

Interpretaciones por Fary 
Graffman y Berl Senofsky. Catedral 
del Sagrado Corazón. 

Reunión de la Junta de 
Educación, 90 Montgomery Street. 8 
p.m. 


MIERCOLES, Feb. 19 
Reunión del Concilio 
Ciudad, Alcaldía— 8 p.m. 
La Sra. Ellawese McLendon 
“Cumpliendo con las 
de Nutrición para 
Niños”, de 10 a 12 m.d. Oficina de 
Expansión de oen; 18 
Washington PI.: 648-5169 


JUEVES, Feb. 20 

“Los Astr onautas”, 
Farmacólogo”, “Bill the Kid”; cine 
del medio dia. Biblioteca Pub. de 
Newark. 

Comida para celebrar el 28avo 
año de los Premios Anuales de 
Hermandad. Conferencia Nal. e 
Cristianos y Judíos. Hotel Robert 
Treat. 

Conferencia sobre Narcóticos por 
el Depto. de la Policía de Newark, 
para padres y adolescentes. Centro de 
Recreos del ironbound. 


VIERNES, Feb. 21 
Exhibición de la Colonia de Arte 
de la Prisión de N. J., patrocinada por 
los reclusos de la Prisión Estatal de 
eS Rotonda de la Alcaldía. 12 
a5 p.m. 


de la 


discutirá 
Necesidades 


“El 


INFORMATION 
315 CITY HALL 
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WHAT'S HAPPENING? 


SUNDAY, March 23 
Palm Sunday; Christian holy day. 
Parent application night. Wilson 
Avenue Recreation Center. ; 


TUESDAY, March 25 

Greek Independence Day. 

Board of Education meeting, 
Hawkins St. school, 8 Hawkins St., 8 
p.m. 

Muhammed's Birthday; 
holy day. 


. THURSDAY, March 27 
Passover; Jewish holy day. 


FRIDAY, March 28 
Good Friday; Christian holy day. 


SATURDAY, March 29 
Easter Ice Show. ironbound 
Recreation Center. 


SUNDAY, March 30 
Easter Sunday. 


Islamic 


PASA? | 


DOMINGO, Feb. 23 
Programas de Música, Jim Tice 
desfile de modas. Symphony Hall 
Concierto para E por la 
Orquesta sinfónica de N.J., con la 
participación del Alcalde Kenneth A. 
Gibson en “Un Retrato de Lincoln” 
de Aaron Copland. Symphony Hall, 3 
JUEVES, Feb. 27 
Día de fiesta nacional de Santo 


Domingo. f 
“Journey North” (Viaje al Norte) | 
“Saskatchewan: Rostros, Lugares, 
Memorias” y “Pescando” Cine 
de! medio dia, Biblioteca Pub. de 
Newark. š 
> 


DOMINGO, Marzo 2 
Comienza la Semana de Nutrición 
(del 2 al 8 de Marzo). Llame al 
733-6688 para cerciorarse de los E 
programaa en Español e inglés a + 
llevarse a cabo. Solicite hablar con SS 


Mariana Tafur. 
para equipos de 


t 


Matrículas 
Beisbol y balonpie para el Programa 
de Verano del Centro de Recreos del 
ironbound 


LUNES, Marzo 3 

La Catedral del Sagrado Corazón AR 
presenta el Cuarteto de Cuerdas => 
Concord. iy p.m. ES o 
ARTES, Marzo 4 is 

les de órgano por August. = 
Humer: Catedral del Sagrado = 
Corazón. 8 p.m. Eb 


MIERCOLES, Marzo 5 3 

Las escuelas permanecerán z ; 

cerradas. pe de et" Eon Attucks. E S = 
Reunió oncilio de E = 

Ciudad. Alcald a, | p.m 


SABADO, aida 
Programa para. niños sobre 
Mnsiogs Griega. Museo de Newar i 


2:30 p.m 
DOMINGO, Marzo 9 ee 
El Museo de Newark prosan a at. 
Cuarteto Clarin Poli, Mas 
violoncelo y piano) 3 p.m Se 7 


tka 


MARTES, Marzo. 11 AA 

Recital de Organo de Jozef ioe 
Serafin. Catedral del Sagrado q 
Corazón. 5 p.m. A 

Reunión de la Comisión de 
Derechos Humanos. 7 p.m. (llame al — 
733-3890 para cerciorarse del Jugar). 


MIERCOLES, Marzo 12 
Dia de las Niñas Escuchas de 


éric. 
America. jueves, Marzo 13 
“Romanticismo y Realidad”, cine 
del medio día. Biblioteca de Newark > 


3:30 p.m 
El Teatro Infantil The Happy 
Times de la Biblioteca de Newar 
presenta “El Conejillo que encontró 
la Pascua Florida”. 2 p.m. > 


DOMINGO, Marzo 16 ~ 
Semana de Prevención 
Envenenamiento. (Del 16 al- 
Marzo). Infórmese llamando al 
733-6688 a la Sra. Tafur o a la 
Administración de Alimentos y - 
Drogas, al 645-3265, 970 Broad St. — 
Of. 831). Los pro ramas se llevarán a= 
cabo en Inglés y Español. 


MIERCOLES, Marzo 19 
Día de San José. Día de flesta 
Católico. 
Reunión del Concilio de la 
Ciudad. Alcaldía, 8 p.m. 


JUEVES, Marzo 20 Pa ss 
La Biblioteca Pública de Newark ae 
presenta: “La Catedral de Chartres”, S 
“Festival Anual de la Muerte”. 11: 248 
y 12:45 


SABADO, Marzo 22 
Día de la Emancipación de Puerto 


> 


Rico. 


DOMINGO, Marzo 23 __ R 
Domingo Ramos. Dia de 
Observacion Cristiana. z 
Noche de solicitudes para Jossa 
pons Cemtro de Recreos de la Ave. 
son 


RTES, Marzo 2 
Ruaa de la Junta de Educación 
de la Escuela de la Calle Hawkins. 8 
p.m. 


VIERNES, Marzo 28 = 
sternes Santo. Dia de 
ABADO, Marzo 29- 
Espectáculo al Hielo de Pascua. 

Centro de Recreos del lronbound. 


DOMINGO, Marzo 30 
Domingo de Pascua. - 


